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How to 
buy °25 bills 
for 1875 


In case you haven’t heard, $25 
bills are on sale at any bank. 
They’re better known as U.S. 
Savings Bonds. The $25 variety 
costs you $18.75, and you can 
get them all the way up to a 
$10,000 blockbuster for just 
$7,500. These aren’t the kind of 
bills you ordinarily use for gro- 
ceries, of course. Most folks 
tuck them away to grow (they 
mature in 7 years, 9 months) 
and then cash them in for tui- 
tion, or a long vacation, or 
something else they want. Why 
not start buying them regularly? 





SIX NICE THINGS ABOUT 
U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 








« You can save automatically on 
the Payroll Savings Plan + Your 
Bonds earn 3°4 °%, 46° more than 
ever before + You invest without 
risk under a U.S. Government 
guarantee + Your Bonds are re- 
placed free if lost or stolen - You 
can get your money with interest 
any time you need it « You save 
more than money — you buy 
shares in a stronger America. 
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It takes more than money to make their 
future secure. It takes long-range planning for 
them—and for America. That’s why so many 
people buy and hold U.S. Savings Bonds. 









Can they affo 


rd to buy money? He can set aside as little as $5 a week for 


Savings Bonds by signing a Payroll Savings application where he works. In 
a year they'll own Bonds worth nearly $350 at maturity, at a cost of $260. 








You save more 
than money with 
U.S. Savings Bonds 
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They get better with age. 
Every Series E Bond is still earn- 
ing money for its owner. An $18.75 
Bond bought in May, 1941, will 
be worth $48.76 in 1971. 
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().. THE FRONT PAGE of the “Bulletin for Kiwanis Officers,” 
which is sent from the General Office to all International and 
district officers as well as presidents and secretaries 
of clubs, there appears a story that we feel deserves reprinting for 
the inspection of all Kiwanis members. It really isn’t so 
much a story as a suggestion, and it goes like this: 


What would happen if every Kiwanis club president sent 
this letter now to his local school principal? 


Dear Sir: - 
As our schools re-open and as you and your faculty assume 
one of the greatest responsibilities in modern 
society, the members of the Kiwanis Club of ————— want 
you to know of their desire to assist you and the 
youth of your schools during the coming academic year. 
In our club are a Committee on Vocational Guidance, 
a Committee on Boys and Girls Work and a Committee on Public and 
Business Affairs. The education and direction of the 
youth of our community are of prime concern, moreover, to 
every member of our club. How can we help to make your work more 
successful? We would like very much to have you meet with 
the chairmen of these committees and with our officers so that 
we may formulate plans for assisting the school youth of 
our community during the coming academic year. We would like 
to tell you of some of the ways Kiwanis clubs have given support 
in nearly 5000 communities in the United States 
and Canada. Enclosed is a copy of the latest edition of 
“Kiwanis in Action,” suggesting the nature of the assistance 
we may be able to give. 
If this suggestion appeals to you, would you kindly give me 
a call so that such a planning session can be arranged? 


Somehow, we feel that this suggestion makes sense, and we can 
say that because it wasn’t our idea. Nor does it make 
sense only for schools. There must be a number of areas in 
each community where similar letters would elicit 
cordial responses. One is suggested indirectly by our guest 
editorial writer, the President of the American Public Works 
Association, Frederick W. Crane. Others, perhaps, are your 
public library, Community Chest, police department, and YMCA. We 
would like to hear from any club that uses it. Maybe it 


isn’t as good as it sounds, but it seems worth a try. R.E.G. 


In line with the trend among con- 
sumer magazines to announce on the 
outside what is going on on the in- 
side, our cover this month is devoted 
to titles of articles in this issue. It 
isn’t the first time we've done so, 
but it is the first time we've been told 
we ought to be doing so. Our critic is 
Kiwanian Carl G. Barkow of Banning, 
California, whose letter appears on 
page 4. We hope Carl and other 
Kiwanians like our interpretation. 
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real travel 


adventure 


Want to relax in the quietness of cool 
mountain ranges? Explore exciting foreign 
towns and villages or bask on some warm, 
sunny beach? Perhaps you know a road 
somewhere you'd like to follow to the end. 
It's all the same with an Airstream Land 
Yacht — a personal highway cruiser out- 
fitted down to the smallest luxurious de- 
tail for limitless road voyaging . . . good 
beds, bathroom, hot and cold water, re- 
frigeration, heat and light independent of 
outside sources wherever you go — for a 
night, a week, or a month. Airstream Land 
Yachting means real travel independence 
— no time-tables, tickets, packing. You 
just tow your Airstream lightly behind your 
car and follow your travel whims wherever 
they urge you to go. Yes, it’s the exciting, 
better way to travel here in North America 
or anywhere in the world. 
















write for interesting free booklet 
“World At Your Doorstep” 


AIRSTREAM INC. 


250 CHURCH ST., JACKSON CENTER, OHIO 
12804 E. FIRESTONE, SANTA FE SPRINGS 42, CALIF 
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Specialty Contractors and Suppliers, Inc.—Forcht Electric, Inc., 
Salt Lake City, Utah, specializes in installing acoustical tile in public 
and commercial buildings throughout Utah and adjoining states. The 
company has installed specialized protection for its employees and 
their dependents through a New York Life Employee Protection Plan. 


FORCHT 
| ELF tt 
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“It’s like giving our people many presents 
wrapped up in one package...’’ 


SAYS WILLIAM C. FORCHT, Presi- 
dent of Specialty Contractors and 
Suppliers—Forcht Electric, about his 
company’s New York Life Employee 
Benefit Plan. ‘Our people really appre- 
ciate that our plan provides year ‘round 
benefits when they need them most.” 


More and more companies like Spe- 
cialty Contractors and Suppliers— 
Forcht Electric with four* or more 
employees are finding New York Life's 
Employee Protection Plans an excel- 
lent way to help build morale, attract 
and keep high-grade people. These 
Plans offer a wide choice of valuable 
coverages including: life insurance, 
weekly indemnity *, medical care bene- 
fits, and major medical* coverage. 


IMPORTANT EXTRA SERVICE! To 
help employees better understand your 
company benefits New York Life of- 
fers Nyl-A-Plan, an insurance salary 
savings plan and consultation service. 
What's more, through . Nyl-A-Plan, 
individual insurance for personal or 
business purposes may be obtained at 
lower-than-regular monthly rates. 


Talk to your New York Life Agent 
now. Or write: New York Life Insur- 
ance Company, New York 10, N. Y. 


NEW YORK LIFE 


LEADER IN BUSINESS INSURANCE 


Individual policies or group contract issued, depending upon number of employees and applicable state law. 
*Available in most states. 
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In the stands 
and on the field, 
FORD BRANDED 

BALL GUM 
and FORD 

CHICLE CHEWS 
score a hit. 

See your Operator 
about using CHICLE 
CHEW machines as 
companion locations. 


Day by day FORD 
GUM machines build 
good will and 
income for your 
Club’s community 
service program. 



































Gum & Machine Co., Inc. 
Akron, New York 


Gum & Machine (Canada), Ltd. 


556 Kingston Road, Toronto 8, Canada 
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Cover Criticism 

... U. S. News and World Report has 
enjoyed fabulous growth in circulation, 
largely due to its practice of advertis- 
ing its outstanding articles on _ its 
covers; at the same time the old estab- 
lished Colliers, and now Coronet, and 
possibly some other magazines, have 
gone out of business. 

If the covers of The Kiwanis Magazine, 
with primitive sketches similar to the 
July cover, and the covers of magazines 
that call attention to features (as is 
the custom of U. S. News and World 
Report, Life, Look, and many other mag- 
azines) were placed side by side, which 
would more likely be picked up and 
read? 

Imagine the impetus that Kiwanis 
would be given if The Kiwanis Magazine 
with interesting covers were placed in 
the offices and store windows of Ki- 
wanians, placed on sale at newsstands 
under sponsorship of local Kiwanis 
clubs, as well as in libraries, reading 
rooms, schools, etc. 

Don’t you think that such magazines 
would be more thoroughly read not only 
by Kiwanians and their families, but by 
men who would seek membership in 
Kiwanis if their curiosity were aroused 
by the cover of The Kiwanis Magazine? 

We need more members—and there 
are thousands of the right kind of men 
who would be glad to join if they could 
learn more about Kiwanis. The first step 
is proper public relations in our contacts 
with all the public through The Kiwanis 
Magazine. 

These remarks have been based on my 
experience as a newspaper publisher for 
more than forty years (founder of The 
Desert Sun of Palm Springs and pub- 
lisher for thirty years of The Banning 
Record.) 

Carl G. Barkow 
Member, Kiwanis Club of 
Banning, California 
For The Kiwanis Magazine’s interpre- 
tation of Carl’s idea, see cover. 
—THE EDITORS 


Informed Correction 

... James Van Detta did an excellent 
job in his article, “What's the Good 
Word,” in the August issue. However, I 
should like to set the record straight on 
just one statement in the article. I refer 
to the statement concerning “unemploy- 
ment insurance.” 

Mr. Van Detta states, “It is true that 
to collect ‘unemployment insurance’ one 
must have worked for a certain length 
of time at a job covered by social secur- 
ity.” The fact is, some may collect un- 
employment insurance even though they 
do not work at a job covered by social 
security. I refer to the 2% million Fed- 
eral Civil Service employees, of whom 
I am one. We in the Federal Service 
have always been excluded from social 
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security coverage. On the other hand, 
thousands of state, county, and munic- 
ipal employees are covered by social 
security for old-age, survivors, and dis- 
ability insurance, but not for unemploy- 
ment insurance. 

This is a minor correction. However, 
because of my background, I thought I 
should bring it to your attention. 

John Form 

District Manager, 

Social Security Administration 
Past President, Kiwanis Club of 
Wantagh, New York 


Tax Cutters Controversy 

... In the August issue there is an arti- 
cle entitled, “California’s Artful Tax 
Cutters” by Patricia and Ron Deutsch 
which refers to the Adult Education 
Program in the City of Los Angeles. As 
a past-principal of -one of the Los 
Angeles City Adult Schools, I should 
like to point out some flagrant violations 
of truth in the article. 

In the first place, only corporations 
pay state taxes in California. The article 
does not state that the membership of 
the California Taxpayers Association is 
made up of these people with the pur- 
pose of reducing state taxes on corpora- 
tions. To give the devil his due, Cal-Tax 
has done many good things, but in gen- 
eral its work is to preserve large land 
holdings and corporations from increases 
in taxation. 

In the article I find the following 
sentence: “In 1959 the Los Angeles Adult 
Education Program was deep in the red.” 
I am not sure what this means. In my 
forty years of public school experience, 
I have never heard of any public school 
that was supposed to bring in money and 
operate as a profit-making organization. 
Our business in the public schools is to 
disseminate education, and that we have 
tried to do in the Los Angeles City 
School Districts. 

The article implies that our adult pro- 
gram is guilty of helping people who 
were unworthy of help because these 
people did not stay in school the full 
time or did not get the most out of the 
classes that were offered to them. But 
I rather think that this is a complaint 
that fits all levels of education. Lamp- 
shade making and foreign languages 
were picked out as two flagrant viola- 
tions of good taste in offering subjects, 
and yet, if you check with your wife, 
you will discover that the decoration 
of the home is a very important thing 
in her life. 

The fact is mentioned that the fees 
later charged for these adult classes 
brought in $260,000. However, it is not 
said that it cost about $80,000 in equip- 
ment, clerical time, and supplies to col- 
lect the money. 

The Adult Education Program in Los 
Angeles believes in free education for 


everyone, regardless of age. The greates' 
damage that the fee fight did in Lo: 
Angeles was to impress upon people witl 
little or no education that everyon 
would have to pay fees in order to go t 
adult schools. Each school spent mucl 
time and some student-body money i: 
an attempt to correct this situation, bu 
people who did not read about it gainex 
the idea that they were no longer al. 
lowed to have free education. So the; 
stayed away. What the Taxpayer’s As- 
sociation doesn’t seem to realize is tha 
generally the people who get an educa- 
tion at the expense of the taxpayers ar 
also the first people to lose their job: 
during a recession because they are un- 
skilled; however, once educated, they 
become self-supporting, taxpaying cit- 
izens. 

The Adult Education Program in Los 
Angeles serves approximately 200,00( 
adults. It is administered very efficiently 
and requires about 3 per cent of the local 
budget to operate. 

Harry C. Underwood 

Immediate Past President, 
Kiwanis Club of 

Southeast Los Angeles, California 


Mr. Underwood is mistaken when he 
says “only corporations pay state taxes 
in California.” Last year California col- 
lected $293 million in personal income 
tax, $752 million in sales tax, $68 million 
in cigarette tax, $62.5 million in alcohol 
tax, and $368 million in gasoline tax. 

As to the adult education program in 
Los Angeles, it was not our intention 
to attack the correctness of offering cer- 
tain courses. But Cal-Tax, and with it 
the majority of Los Angeles’ citizens, 
questioned the propriety of asking tax- 
payers at large to pay for such “recrea- 
tional courses” as lampshade making. 

A fee of three dollars was charged 
for these courses. A similar fee was 
asked for what are known as “self-im- 
provement courses”: if an upholsterer 
wants to learn more about upholstering, 
he is asked to pay a three dollar fee for 
a half-year of instruction. The fee, 
which does ‘not come close to paying the 
cost of instruction, is merely an evidence 
of an adult student’s sincerity, of his 
intent to attend, complete, and learn 
something from the course. (Basic edu- 
cation courses, by the way, are still 
offered without charge.) 

Mr. Underwood is correct in saying 
that the cost of collecting the fees was 
high. Cal-Tazx is presently investigating 
this matter. We suspect the cost will be 
dropping soon. 

—PATRICIA AND RON DEUTSCH 


Life of the Party 
...In your July issue the article “We're 
Leaving Early” by Harold Rolseth had 
us in hysterics. Never have we laughed 
louder and longer. We are taking this 
to every party and reading it to our 
Rotarian friends. We have known peo- 
ple who fit the characters in Mr. Rol- 
seth’s story to a T. Now if he will write 
an article about people who are always 
talking about the weather, we'd love it. 
Mrs. Charles L. Hartman 
Eureka, California 


THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 
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LIFE-SIZE 

SANTA 

DOORMAN 
identifies your 
home with YOUR 
family name! Or 
he'll illuminate 
your front door 
with outdoor elec- 
tric lights! Weath- 
er resistant lac- 
quered paper- 
board, 5 feet by 
21 inches. With 
special mounting 
tape & UL approved 
cord. Plain $1.00 
Personalized (state 
name) ........ $1.50 
Electric (with 
lights) ...... $2.98 
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ELECTRIC HOT POT boils 4 cups of 
water in minutes—for instant coffee, tea, 
cocoa. Heats soup, canned foods, baby 
bottles, etc. All electric, break-resistant! 
Easy-pour spout, stay-cool base & handle. 
Perfect to use right at table—or office 
desk! Polished aluminum, with electric 
cord. Great for home, school, travel. 


B GOP crccesced $5.50 Each........... $2.95 


10 FOOT ELECTRIC LAWN SET WITH SANTA, SLEIGH AND 8 REINDEER 


Let our jolly Santa come to your house 
for the holidays and wave your ‘‘Merry 
Christmas’’ greetings where everyone 


can receive them—indoors and outside. 
Santa appears at his best, riding a toy- 
laden sleigh pulled by 8 prancing rein- 
deer. Festive, sparkling, delightful on 
lawn, 


roof-top, porch or attached to 











A FISH LURE THAT SWIMS & TALKS 


... “Buzz Bomb” dives, climbs, patrols 
depths to 15 feet for one hour, under its 
own power. Moves with “crippled min- 
now” action. Insect-like buzz calls fish 
to hook. With season’s supply of propel- 
lent. State: red/white, red/yellow, yel- 
low/white or black/white. Each....$2.98 


4 lures (1 of each color)............ $10.00 


GOLFER’S SCORE CADDY to wear o 
your wrist. Keeps an accurate stroke-by- 
stroke count! No fumbling with score 
card and pencil. Registers total strokes 
for current hole in lower window; total 
Strokes for course in upper windows. 
Golden-tone case with handsome pigskin 
band. Tax included. Gift boxed. 

Each $2.98 











PERSONALIZED GOLF BALLS with liquid 
enters. Imprinted in bold black with 
ull name. Makes them hard to “borrow”! 
ough, long-wearing high compression 
overs. Extra lively for long drives. With- 
tand all kinds of use and abuse. A real 
nd at these low prices. State name 
esired (up to 18 letters). 
dozen......$17,.5Q 1 dozen......$8.97 
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heuse. Or use indoors, over mantel or 
near tree. Heavy weather-proof plastic, 
approximately 21” tall, 12 ft. cord. Sturdy 
stakes anchor firmly into soil. Durable. 
You'll use it year after year. Won't rust. 
With 5 bulbs, UL approved cord, metal 
reflectors and instruction sheet. 110 voit. 


SS ee es $7.98 












ELECTRIC HANDICAPPER! racing fans! 
Just feed 5 past-performance facts to 
“‘Handicapper’s’’ controls. Instantly con- 
verts the data to ‘“‘yes” or ‘‘no’’ answer, 
indicating system’s appraisal of each 
horse. You add jockey and track evalua- 
tion. Amazing! Lightweight, pocket-size. 
Easy to use at home or right at track. 
Instr. & Dattery INC. ....ccceesevees $14.95 


ICE GRIPPERS PREVENT SLIPS... Give 
you a firm, safe footing on winter's slick- 
est surfaces. Rust-proof, riveted steel. 
Go on & off in a jiffy. Wear over shoes, 
boots, galoshes. Strong webbing straps 
hold them firmly in place, so they can’t 
slip off. Lightweight. 

Women’s & Child’S SiZ€ ....ccrssesse $1.49 


Men’s Size 








SLOWLY A PALE HAND EMERGES! 


Sinister little black box sits quietly, 
waiting for someone to throw on the 
switch. Then suddenly it comes to life! 
Whirs, twitches, jumps as if a mad genie 


were locked inside! Slowly, lid rises. 
Clutching hand emerges, pushes switch 
to “off’’, disappears in box. Again all 
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All the thrill of an ice skating rink in 
your own backyard... all winter jong! 
Only 4 inches deep; freezes quickly. One 
piece, seamless plastic bottom won't 


16 FOOT DIAMETER ICE SKATING RINK ..... 
20 FOOT DIAMETER ICE SKATING RINK ..... 





INSECT COLLECTING SET for the hobby 
entomologist, beginner or expert, con- 
tains complete equipment for making 
perfect insect specimens. The set in- 
cludes everything but the insect: quality 
dropper and tweezers, a supply of powder 
for solution to preserve specimens, 
name cards and instructions. 


3 sets......§2.79 Set, each......$1,.00 


FULL-SIZE BACKYARD SKATING RINK 


leak. Sturdy aluminum siding. No more 
dangerous “thin ice’ ponds, no more 
fighting the crowds, no need to travel 
any further than your backyard. Sets up 
in minutes; stores easily. 


$17.98 








POCKET-SIZE CALCULATOR Never 
makes a mistake! Handy pocket-size cal- 
culating machine does your figuring for 
you! Adds, subtracts and multiplies to 
99,999,999 lightning fast! Helps keep 
check book, bank balance, expense ac- 
count, etc., accurate. Easy to operate. 
Noiseless. Light weight, steel construc- 
tion. 3 for........ $2.79  Each........ 98¢ 

















“ROCK "EM—ROLL 'EM” IS ROLLICKING, FROLICKING FUN! 


It’s a mountain top, a tunnel, a racing 
car, a seesaw, a TV chair. A child’s im- 
agination has no limits with this toy! And 
what a break for busy mothers! Perfect 
outlet for mischief-making energy when 
bad weather hampers outdoor play. 
Keeps a child happily occupied for hours 
at a time. Holds the child’s interest be- 
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PERSONALIZED GIANT D 


.».Keeps the whole month’s appoint- 
ments, occasions, memos always in view! 
At a glance, know your schedule for 30 
days. 12 months, handsomely bound in 
gold-stamped personalized leatherette 
case. 114%” x 9”, Black or Old Ivory. 
State name and color. 


6 FOF ...esereee $5.00 


cause there are so many different ways 
to play with it. Excellent training for 
balance and agility. Shaped to provide 
plenty of action and exercise along with 
stability and safety. 35 inches long. Of 
bright, play-tested board with smooth 
edges. Will be the center of every game 
room. Each $2.98 








TWO INSTANT SPARES—ONLY $3.98! 
Now you can fix flats fast — without 
changing tires—without jacking up your 
car! Just attach new Instant Spare to 
the valve of any tire (tube or tubeless). 
Instant sealant is forced into the tire— 
it PLUGS PUNCTURE & INFLATES TIRE! 
Drive away immediately unstained and 
unexerted. 2 cans $3.98 


seeeeececeesenesennanss 


Mail to SPENCER GIFTS Today 


SPENCER GIFTS, AZ-8 Spencer Bidg., Atlantic City, N. J. 


My Name Is 





Satisfaction 
Guaranteed or 





PLEASE PRINT 


Address. 


Money Refunded 














City Zone 


State. 





HOW MANY 


SORRY, NO C.O.D.’'s 


(Enclose a check or money 
order with your order) 


NAME OF ITEM 


All orders sent Postage Paid. 
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A roundup of late happenings 


in the world of Kiwanis. 


SIXTH CIRCLE K CONVENTION LARGEST EVER 


Tue 1961 conveNnTION of Circle K International, held at St. Petersburg Beach. 
Florida (August 23-25), was the largest in the six-year history of the colleg« 
service organization. It attracted more than 450 delegates from among som« 
6100 members in 340 clubs on college campuses in Canada and the Unitec 
States. Coming from colleges as far away as California, Ontario, and Maine, 
the delegates alternated lengthy business sessions with the congenial ocean 
atmosphere of St. Petersburg. 

Delegates elected John W. Melton, III the 1961-62 president of Circle K 
International. A junior at the University of Southwestern Louisiana in 
Lafayette, Louisiana, John last year served as governor of the Louisiana- 
Mississippi-West Tennessee District of Circle K. He is an honor student, 
president of his school’s chapter of Blue Key (a national honorary fraternity), 
and an accomplished public speaker. 

Elected vice-presidents were Perry G. Stover of Ryerson Institute of Tech- 
nology, Toronto, Ontario and Sammy Weems of the University of Arkansas 
in Fayetteville. The new secretary is James S. Mathews of Randolph Macon 
College, Ashland, Virginia. 

One of the highlights of the convention was the presentation of a Freedoms 
Foundation Award to the International college service organization. The 
award was given for Circle K’s “Citizenship Program at the College Level.” 
It was received by John Hoyt Blalock, a law student at the University of Ala- 
bama and last year’s Circle K president. On hand to make the presentation was 
Dr. Kenneth D. Wells, President of the Freedoms Foundation at Valley Forge. 
Speaking to the convention delegates, Dr. Wells said: 

“No other national college level organization has the potential values for 
progress, patriotism, and citizenship to equal Circle K’s. I predict that Circle 
K clubs in less than a decade will become as powerful and useful as the Red 
Cross, the Boys Clubs, and the Freedoms Foundation. I urge every com- 
munity to support them to the hilt.” 

Other speakers at the convention were Harold Flickinger, an associate di- 
rector of the Peace Corps; Dr. James W. Parrish, executive vice-president 
of Stetson University, De Land, Florida; and, on the final day, I. R. “Whitey” 
Witthuhn, President of Kiwanis International. 

Although speaking as a representa- (see NEWS AND EVENTS page 8) 





Although President Whitey disclaimed giving advice to “presidents,” he had two © 


very attentive listeners in John W. Melton, III, (left) and H. Andru Turk (right) 
during a free moment at the 1961 Circle K convention in St. Petersburg 
Beach, Florida. Andy, president of Key Club International, was a guest at the 
convention, and John is the newly elected president of Circle K International. 
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DES MOINES, 1OWA_ ® 


A proved plan for a 
Profitable Kiwanis 


Kids’ 





al 


Peanut Sale! 


1. 





Here's a successful 
plan used by many 
Kiwanis Clubs 


Publicity plans should be made several 


weeks in advance. Use your local newspaper, radio, 
TV. These media will help at no expense. 2, Organize so 
each member of your club participates. Assign a quota, for example, 1 





case per member. 3, Ask no member to donate more than 2 hours of his time. 
Usually 100 sales can be made in this time. 4, Assign personnel to specific stations 
throughout the community. 5, Emphasize donations, not sales. Place no prices 
on the packages. Your average will be good. 6, Distribute only fresh products 
from Peanut Products Company with plants in Des Moines, Iowa; Indianapolis, 


Indiana; and Cranford, New Jersey. 


Peanut Products Company 


DIVISION OF RAMO_ INC 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA °¢ 


CRANFORD, 


fill out this handy order form and you're on your way to a successful Kids’ Day 


KIWANIS HANDY 
PEANUT VENDOR 


Kiwanis Handy Peanut Ven- 
dor Carton with shoulder strap 
packed right in the carton. 
Carton contains 50 1% oz. 
bags Salted-in-Shell peanuts. 


Price $2.30 per carton 
($2.50 west of Denver) 


KIWANIS OVERSEAS CAP 
Price 5¢ each | 


que oun ax im am ae 


‘KIWANIS COLLECTION CAN |! 
Price 5¢ per can e 





Shipments will be made from our plants at Des Moines, lowa, 
Indianapolis, Indiana and Cranford, New Jersey. 

Please order 30 days, or at least a minimum of two (2) weeks in 
advance of your sale to allow for processing and shipping of your 
order. 


SEND 
SPITE WARS inersnenennsisnnvinasasensivnannntonah 


e 
a 
i 
a 
8 
* 
a 
a 
i 
4 
g 
# 
—~E 
g 


ra (street address) aya (city) . 53 (zone) (state) 
SHIPMENT 
Ee a 


(name) 


“ (street address) (city) ite (zone) (state) 
TERMS: 1% 30 days Date you want to receive order......................... 


() Open account... . ©) Check with order 





NEW JERSEY 
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. 
How To Get Things Done cOn 
RA 
Better And Faster tive of Circle K’s parent organization, ‘EE 
President Whitey said he had no desire rece! 
to pass on to the delegates “fatherly- Kiwi 
—_ type advice.” Indeed, he commented that men 
nooo Ss he recalled only enough of his college ence. 
days to appreciate Mark Twain’s ap- day | 
——- 0 goed © praisal of college, which he quoted: “It’s leade 
pale et surprising how much my parents learned sidec 
while I was away at college.” He did, ie 
however, give his personal analysis of At 
the potential of Circle ‘K: tiona 
“Circle K membership is not an end ane 
—it’s a means to an end. It’s an oppor- for t 
tunity to learn to lead, to serve, and to by tl 
get in on the ground floor of what, in the | 
later years, will mean more to you than tools 
anything else—the simple and wonderful tee | 
realization that it actually is more and 
blessed to give than to receive.” struc 
BOARDMASTER VISUAL CONTROL For their new theme for seer the Inter 
y Gives Graphic Picture—Saves Time, Saves een 3 ard cane a 9 _ John Hoyt Blalock, left, 1960-61 Inter at 
Money, Prevents Errors biecti oat Devel 11 ; national president, accepted the Free- ong 
vy Simple to operate—Type or Write on Cards, objectives: Levelop excetience in doms Foundation Award for Circle K’s ing 
Snap in Grooves scholarship, in moral and spiritual citizenship program for 1960. Dr. Ken- Nove 
Yr Ideal for Production, Traffic, Inventory, values, in club activities and relation- neth D. Wells, president of the Free- “L 
; Scheduling, Sales, Etc. ships, and in citizenship. ; doms Foundation, presented the cov- ence, 
vy Made of Metal. Compact and Attractive. In addition to the regular business of eted award following his address the | 
Over 500,000 in Use holding elections and _ constructing , on said 
guideposts for the coming year, the dele- Boar 
a $495 me ee gates selected the two outstanding Circle subject of his winning oration was we h 
24-PAGE BOOKLET NO. CE-10 K Clubs in Canada and the United “Emphasize Active Citizenship.” ence, 
FREE : 7 States. The clubs were selected on the Entertainment at the convention, pro- perie 
Without Obligation basis of campus activities and adminis- vided by the host St. Petersburg Junior Th 
Write for Your Copy Today trative excellence. The first place winner College club as well as Kiwanis clubs chait 
GRAPHIC SYSTEMS a ono tater whew she the pa in the area, — ag rte "yee 
of Southwestern ulsiana; second place ocean atmosphere o t. etersburg gril 
VANCEYVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA went to the club at Quincy College, Beach. It included, among other things, Guth 
Quincy, Illinois. barbecues, swimming, and yachting. ance 
The oratorical contest, a tradition at As the last business on their agenda, baug 
Circle K conventions, was this year won delegates to the 1961 Circle K conven- Boys 
by Delaine Mountain, a student at Snead _ tion voted to hold next year’s convention Loga 
Junior College, Boaz, Alabama. The at San Diego, California. Dr. 
York 
Ashe 
ucati 
latio! 
Te 
New 
Harl. 
Robe 
Publ 
Derr 
Publ 
State 
igan, 
Spiri 
Bism 
Guid 
Th 
Achi 
tee c 
KIWANIS shan 
EMBLEM STICKERS ise 
KIW 
The official Kiwanis emblem, beautifully embossed in LOC 
blue and gold on white stock, die-cut and gummed, NAT 
will add that identifying touch to your Christmas cards 
and packages. Envelopes containing 100 emblems are For 1 
available for immediate shipment in two sizes. Postage Kiw: 
prepaid Alwe 
ew: 
%" size $1.00 per 100 2” size $2.00 per 100 corp 
‘OW! 
order from The Minneapolis, Minnesota club’s decision to move to larger quarters for its urp 
KIWANIS INT E 7 NATI 0 NAL July 11 luncheon meeting proved to be a wise one. More than twelve hundred is “te 
Kiwanians and their guests filled the Radisson Hotel’s new ballroom to hear the (s 
101 East Erie Street, Chicago 11, Winois | speaker, evangelist Dr. Billy Graham. Dr. Graham’s topic was “The World Crisis.” 
OCT 
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1961-62 INTERNATIONAL 

‘ OMMITTEE CHAIRMEN COMPLETE 
* RAINING CONFERENCE 

) {EETING in the General Office in Chicago 
recently, the twelve newly appointed 
Kiwanis International committee chair- 
men held their annual training confer- 
ence. The conference, a traditional two- 
day planning session, is part of Kiwanis’ 
leadership training program. It was pre- 
sided over by International President I. 
R. “Whitey” Witthuhn. 

At the conference the new Interna- 
tional committee chairmen were given 
an extensive orientation on their tasks 
for the coming year. Organized and run 
by the Board Committee on Leadership, 
the orientation included: learning the 
tools for promoting successful commit- 
tee programs, discussions of the goals 
and objectives of each committee, in- 
struction on the relationship between 
International and district officers, and 
preparation for the training of District 
Governors-Designate at the forthcom- 
ing International Council (October 29- 
November 2). 

“Like any other educational experi- 
ence, there is no quick way to measure 
the success of a training conference,” 
said Clum Bucher, Chairman of the 
Board Committee on Leadership. “Yet, 
we have found that each year’s confer- 
ence, trading on the previous year’s ex- 
perience, is better than the one before.” 

The 1961-62 International committee 
chairmen at the meeting were: 

Joseph A. Mueller, St. Louis, Missouri, 
Agriculture and Conservation; Wayne 
Guthrie, Indianapolis, Indiana, Attend- 
ance and Membership; Harold M. Heim- 
baugh, West Hollywood, California, 
Boys and Girls Work; Ervin S. Queen, 
Logan, West Virginia, Circle K Clubs; 
Dr. Fred R. Melone, Irvington, New 
York, Key Clubs; Carl B. Hyatt, Jr., 
Asheville, North Carolina, Kiwanis Ed- 
ucation, Fellowship, and Inter-Club Re- 
lations. 

Ted R. Johnson, Denver, Colorado, 
New Club Building; Virgil Eversole, 
Harlan, Kentucky, Programs and Music; 
Robert H. Stroud, Oshawa, Ontario, 
Public and Business Affairs (Canada); 
Derral L. Clark, Wauwatosa, Wisconsin, 
Public and Business Affairs (United 
States); Robert F. Weber, Detroit, Mich- 
igan, Support of Churches in Their 
Spiritual Aims; and Jack D. Vantine, 
Bismarck, North Dakota, Vocational 
Guidance. 

The chairmen of the Committee on 
Achievement Reports and the Commit- 
tee on Resolutions will meet with their 
full committees later in the year. 





KIWANIS CLUBS HONOR 

LOCAL PRESS DURING 

NATIONAL NEWSPAPER WEEK 

For THE twenty-second consecutive year, 

Kiwanis International will join with the 

Newspaper Association Managers, In- 

corporated in the observance of National 

Newspaper Week, October 15-21. The 

purpose of National Newspaper Week 
“to focus the spotlight on the role the 
(see NEWS AND EVENTS page 10) 
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A MESSAGE TO COMMUNITY BUSINESS AND PROFESSIONAL MEN 


_- 





MOS be tii atere) 


LAUNDRY «CLEANING z a 


a 


Hundreds of Norge Laundry & ete Village stores like this now offer 
self-service automatic drycleaning. Family cleaning bills are cut 75 per cent 


Now is the time to invest in this new 
quick-refum business opportunity. 


SL SERUICE Dit CLLAMING 





DO-IT-YOURSELF coin-operated 
drycleaning is the fastest-growing 
local business in the nation. It is the 
money-making business to get into 
now. 


A Norge-equipped Laundry & 
Cleaning Village store offers inves- 
tors and businessmen opportunity 
for immediate success, sound 
growth, and an unusually fast return 
on investment. 


Enthusiastic public approval of the Norge self- 
service drycleaning process has already been 
earned from coast to coast. 

Today, in hundreds of cities, Norge Laundry 

& Cleaning Village stores— 
@ cut family cleaning bills 75% @ shorten 
cleaning time to less than one hour for a full 
8-Ib. load. @ clean so wrinklefree that most 
things need no pressing. 

Norge created this new local business. 
Norge invented and perfected automatic dry- 
cleaning. The Norge process cannot be 
matched. 












LAUNIDORY & CLEANING VILLAGE’ 
THE PROFIT-PROVEO WAY TO SUCCESS WITH SELF-SFRVICE ORYCLEANING 


Customers prefer the one-stop convenience 
of self-service cleaning and laundering in the 
same place. Investors combine a sound busi- 
ness opportunity with a remarkably fast return 
on investment. Communities and shopping 
centers find the Laundry & Cleaning Village 
store a powerful new attraction for shoppers. 

90% financing. B-W Acceptance Corp., 
subsidiary of Borg-Warner Corporation, pro- 
vides 90% financing of approved ‘Village’ 
store locations. The complete Norge package 
provides expert counsel on location and lay- 
out, insurance, store identification, and busi- 
ness promotion. 

And Norge helps develop the business with 

national advertising. 
Send for the facts today. Whether you are an 
investor, businessman, banker, or develop- 
ment group official, send today for the com- 
plete story. Address 


Norge Commercial Sales 
Dept. A94—P.0.Box 767 
Hinsdale, Illinois 


Telephone: 
Chicago (Code 312) WHitehall 4-0700 


©1961 = Warner Corporation 






*A service mark of the Norge Division of Borg-Warner Corp. 


NORGE SALES CORP. (A SUBSIDIARY OF BORG-WARNER CORPORATION) 
Makers of quality gas and electric appliances—washers, dryers, combinations, refrigerators, freezers, ranges 
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With a new 


1007 PROFIT PLAN 


... and we mean a full 100% profit. 
Your club sells each full 
pound box for... $1.00 


Your club pays, per box... .50 
Your club’s profit per box... .50 


Your choice of Forbes world famous 
Peanut Brittle, Peco Flake or Salt Water 
Taffy. The taste test will convince every 
member of your club. Al! three sell faster 
because they ore made of the finest 
ingredients. Write us today for o sample 
of all 3. Send 25¢ for postage and handling. 
No obligation of course... 


NO CASH OUTLAY REQUIRED! 
Write f< 


rbes CANDIES 
VIRGINIA BEACH. VIRGINIA 








STEAD'S RANCH RESORT 


In Rocky Mountain National Park 
Estes Park, Colorado 
Complete activity program June to 
October for all including children. 
Private 9-hole golf course. Write to: 


STEAD’S RANCH, INC. ESTES PARK, COLO. 













ew/eeBooklet 


ve gives inside tips on how to 


EARN 
MONEY 


FOR YOUR 


{GROUP 


America’s quality distribu- 
tor of unusual and prac- 
«""T tical items that are proven 
"| money-makers for any 
group fund-raising project. 


Gifts, imports, housewares, jewelry, toys, Christ- 
mas cards and wraps, novelties. Generous profits, 


WE FINANCE YOU 


Send no money! We give established organiza- 
tions 30 days from invoice to make payment. No 
risk for you. You hold your event and pay us later. 
poor 7 
| Adriane Fund Raising Projects 
1-431 Park Square St. Paul |, Minnesota 
[Send Free catalog and other literature 


I 
| 
I Name of Group | 
! 
| 
I 











I my Nome___ 
| address 
City. 
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DOES YOUR CLUB HAVE ONE OF THESE? 











HES ALWAYS TRYING 
TO IMPRESS THE 
SPEAKER WITH HIS iq 
OWN KNOWLEDGE 4 
REGARDLESS OF Fa => 
THE SUBJECT. 


PRESIDENT 





.| DOESN'T HE REALIZE THAT THE OTHER MEMBERS HAVE ONLY A 
‘| COUPLE OF MINUTES IN WHICH To MEET THE SPEAKER AND THEN 


THAT GUY ALWAYS GRABS THE SPEAKER FOR none A 
RUSH BACK To THEIR BUSINESSES P75 


IDEA FROM CHARLES WwW SHEETS 
















KIWANIS CLUB OF CAMDEN ARKANCAS 








newspaper plays in protecting the peo- 
ple’s three great freedoms—Freedom of 
the Press—Freedom of Speech—and 
Freedom of Religion.” The motto for this 
year’s observance is “Your Newspaper: 
Heritage of Truth, Frontier of Freedom.” 

Kiwanis clubs have traditionally used 
National Newspaper Week to achieve 
two goals: (1) to thank local papers for 
the editorial support and assistance 
given to their programs during the year; 
and (2) as part of their CQ program, 
to re-emphasize the ideal of freedom of 
the press. 

A kit on the observance of National 
Newspaper Week is available to Kiwanis 
clubs. It contains letters from both the 
International Secretary and the Inter- 
national President, a fact sheet, an his- 
torical background of freedom of the 
press (for speaker and publicity pur- 
poses), suggestions for honoring local 
newspapermen, press releases, and sug- 
gested radio-tv spot announcements. The 
kit may be obtained by writing to the 
General Office. 


KIWANIS CLUBS CELEBRATE 
KEY CLUB WEEK 

IN OCTOBER 

KIWANIANS will take off their hats to Key 
Clubbers this month during Key Club 
Week, October 24-30. Established by the 
Board of Trustees in 1951, the week is 
designed both to honor Key Clubs and 
to promote closer association between 
Kiwanis and Key Clubs. During the 
week many Kiwanis clubs will invite 


Key Clubbers to their regular meetings. | 


Others will engage in activities designed 
to build new Key Clubs. 

A list of suggested programs along 
with a copy of the September issue of 
the Keynoter has been sent to every 
Kiwanis club. Programs include: talks 
by a Key Clubber, a school principal, or 
a Key Clubber’s parent; an inter-club 
meeting with a Key Club; or, in the 
case of clubs that sponsor a Key Club, 
a discussion of the Junior Organiza- 
tion’s past year’s accomplishments and 
future plans. Observance of the week, 
however, should not be limited to clubs 





NEW CLUB HONOR ROLL 
Kiwanis Clubs built since June 30, 1961 


NEW CLUBS 


West Kauai, Hanapepe, Kauai, Hawaii 
Wauseon, Ohio 

Herlong, California 

Liberty, Kentucky 

Belpre, Ohio 

Villa Rica, Georgia 

Upper Sandusky, Ohio 

Omaha, West Side, Nebraska 
Orchard Park, New York 
Chatsworth, Los Angeles, California 
Crockett, Texas 

Lakeshore Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario 
Lovell, Wyoming 
Bradenton-DeSoto, Florida 

London, Ohio 

Reynoldsburg, Ohio 

Miami-Bayside, Florida 

Hub City, Hattiesburg, Mississippi 


SPONSORS 


Kauai, Hawaii 

Bryan and Napoleon, Ohio 

Sparks, Nevada 

Campbellsville, Kentucky 

Marietta, Ohio 

Newnan, Griffin, and Rome, Georgia 

- Carey, Ohio 
Omaha and Dundee, Omaha, Nebraska 
Lancaster-DePew, New York 
Northridge, California 

Palestine, Texas 

Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario 

Powell, Wyoming 

Bradenton, Florida 

Hilltop, Columbus, Ohio 

Eastern Columbus, Ohio 

Perrine and South Miami, Florida 
Hattiesburg, Mississippi 
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lowa Governor Norman Erbe considered 
an invitation to speak to the Sioux City 
club important enough to travel 190 
miles for, but he didn’t waste any time 


in getting there. Arriving in Sioux 
City by private plane, he was met by 
Mayor George Young (left) and a dele- 
gation of Kiwanians headed by Presi- 
dent Elwood Olson (shaking hands). 





that presently sponsor Key Clubs, ac- 
cording to Joseph H. Schwartz, chairman 
of the International Committee on Key 
Clubs. Chairman Joe suggests that Ki- 
wanis clubs who do not yet sponsor Key 
Clubs devote their meetings to a discus- 
sion of Key Club-building opportunities 
in their communities. 

Coming during the Halloween season, 
Key Club Week also provides the frame- 
work for aiding Key Clubs in their pro- 
motion of a vandalism-free Halloween. 
Costume balls or parties for younger 
children are suggested activities. 





DEATH 
William F. Faulkes, Madison, Wis- 
consin; governor, Wisconsin-Up- 
per Michigan District, 1932. 











NEW CLUB BUILDING CONTINUES 
AT FAST PACE: 1961 GOAL IN 
SIGHT 

EARLIER THIs year it was reported in these 
pages that Kiwanis was off to a brisk 
pace in new club building. With two- 
thirds of 1961 gone, the new club build- 
ing program shows a 46 per cent in- 
crease over last year at this time. By 
September 1, 1960, eighty-five new clubs 
had been built. By the same date this 
year, 125 new clubs had been built. 

“If the pace of new club building con- 
tinues, and every indication is that it 
will, our production of new clubs will 
go over the two hundred mark,” said 
Lorin J. Badskey, Chairman of the In- 
ternational Committee on New Club 
Building. 

California-Nevada-Hawaii continues 
to lead all other Kiwanis districts in 
new club building with nineteen new 
clubs already built. In second place is the 
Florida District with thirteen new clubs. 
Pressing Florida for second place is the 
Ohio District, which has built twelve new 
clubs. 

Kiwanis’ proposed goal for new clubs 
in 1961 is 176. Last year 134 new clubs 
were built. 
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Direct Factory 
Prices 


Full Finished 
Masonite Top, 
Stain-resistant 






IMustrated: 
MODEL K-3— 
30x96 inches, 
30 inches high 


| MONROE 
| FOLDING PEDESTAL TABLES 
\ DIRECT FROM FACTORY SAVINGS 
‘ Churches, Schools, Clubs, and all Organizations 


If you are on the Purchasing Committee of your church, educa- 
tional, fraternal or social group, you will want to know more 











Easily Seats 10 
(5 on each side) 



















FOLDING CHAIRS 











TRUCKS FOR about MONROE Folding Banquet Tables. 94 models and sizes 
FOLDING TABLES for every use. Also, MONROE Folding Chairs, Table and Chair 
AND CHAIRS Trucks, Portable Partitions, Folding Risers and Platforms, etc. 
Owned and recommended by over 60,000 institutions. Mail 
coupon today for catalog and full information. AN Sas 

MONROE’S | THE MONROE COMPANY, 16 Church St., Colfax, tows * 
mew 1962 | Tents coed oe 2 ce eee oacront nkicae: 
CATALOG discounts, terms, etc. | 
We're interested inz..................... si | 

FREE! 8 Se Cee Sow BE 
| Sa a tecahictaastalitisdethiitntstiihiatainienaniet iiss Title = | 
| Address all —_ 
a ee Zone Stete.......... : I 
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THE MONROE COMPANY, 16 Church St., Colfax, 











YOU 
SHOULD 


SEE 


SPONSOR A TRAVELOGUE SERIES FOR 
HIGH PROFIT, GOOD ENTERTAINMENT 
RALPH WINDOES TRAVELOGUES, Inc 
407 Houseman Blidg., Grand Rapids, Mich 





For Medals and Trophies | 7 
BOOK ask for Catalog B-78 


INTERNATIONAL BRONZE Tablet Co. ine., 
150 W.22nd St., New York 11,N. Y. WA 4-2323 























39 Miles from Albuquerque, New Mexico 
ON U.S. ROUTE 66 


An Acre of Your Own in 


THE VALLEY OF THE ESTANCIA RANCHETTES 


—>-~, RANCHETTES may be purchased for $395, 
$10 down and $10 monthly. To learn the 
fantastic story of the land boom taking 
place in this beautiful “Big Sky Country” 
write for our handsome portfolio containing 
facts, maps and four color photographs. Our 
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The sunniest, healthiest state in all of 


America is New Mexico with its 360 days of 
sunshine per year and with its balmy, dry 
climate. And nowhere in our land do people 
lead longer, more pleasure-filled lives than 
in the Albuquerque region, described by 
Encyclopaedia Britannica as a “health resort.” 


Thirty-nine miles from booming Albuquerque 
(the city has grown by 800% since 1930) is 
the lovely VALLEY OF THE ESTANCIA 
RANCHETTES. Lying directly on famous 
Route 66, this Valley is destined to become a 
suburb of Albuquerque. Right now an acre 
in the VALLEY OF THE ESTANCIA 


portfolio is FREE and places you under no 
obligation. No salesman will call. Simply 
fill out the coupon. 

qro mtn nnn nn nnn en eee -- = == 
| Valley of the Estancia Ranchettes, Dept, N-25C 

1 2316 Central S.E. 

} Albuquerque, N. M, 

} Please send me your FREE portfolio in full color 

' including maps and story. 
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RAISE 
MONEY 


...the fast, proven way! 


PACKERS 
100% Profit 


Fund Raising Plan 


Everybody uses soap! Thousands of Service 
Clubs, Fraternal Groups, Churches, Schools 
and P.T.A. Groups throughout the country 
have enjoyed their most successful fund 
raising with Packer’s 100% Profit Fund 
Raising Plan. Your group, too, can raise 
money quickly, easily and pleasantly by 
selling Packer's toilet soaps and shampoos, 
famous for quality since 1869. 





NEW Special Offer—mail coupon today! 


| PACKERS TAR SOAP, INC., Dept. K, Mystic, Conn. | 


j GENTLEMEN: Piease send the following postage | 
prepaid: 


| ‘= one box Charm Soap and one box Carousel Soap | 
| for Children for $1.00 | 
(enclose check or money order with coupon) 


| ‘2 Complete information on Packer’s 100% Profit | 
| Fund Raising Plan! | 


| Kiwanis Club of ...... 





| REGED wecceccccdccccescccessontosesccoseses | 
tw ceeeedsosecaccceutese Zone... .State....... | 
I ‘cerson to whom soap is to be sent) ities "I 
FIRST AID 
FOR 
FUND RAISIN 





100% 
PROFIT 


NEW 


FIRST AID KIT 
Packed in New “Press-tite” Case 


COST 50¢ each SELL at $1.00 
Hundreds of clubs have ordered and 
reordered this kit. Easy to sell. 

Kiwanis Emblem on Label 

Send for sample on Club stationery NOW! 

GEORGE JOHNSEN’S SUPPLY CORP. 

355 North Avenue New Rochelle, N. Y. 





Solid 
Bronze 
Book Ends 


A perfect gift for any Kiwanis member! Cast 
in solid bronze for beauty, permanence and 
utility. 64%" base width, 554” tall. Weight 
11 Ibs. Felt padded base. 

Per Pair . . . $30.00 F.0.B. Chicago 


If desired, engraving on base, 10c per letter. 





RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 


303 W. Monroe St Chee 
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Clubs are invited to send their administrative questions to this column. Address 
them to Club Clinic, Kiwanis International, 101 East Erie Street, Chicago 11. 


Q. Our 1961 president served only until 
March 31, when he resigned the presi- 
dency. He did not resign as a member 
of our club. Who is the immediate past 
president? 


A. When the resignation of your 1961 
president was accepted by your board 
of directors in April, this president be- 
came your immediate past president. 
Your 1960 president then ceased to be 
a member of your board of directors as 
immediate past president. 


Q. The bylaws of our club state that 
“the nominating committee shall sub- 
mit a list of nominees not exceeding the 
number of directors to be elected plus 
three.”” Some members insist that this 
means the nominating committee must 
select three more candidates than the 
number to be elected to the directors. Is 
this correct? : 


A. This provision means that the nom- 
inating committee must submit a list of 
not more than three over the number 
of directors to be elected. If your club 
is going to elect seven directors, the 
nominating committee can place in nom- 
ination seven, eight, nine, or ten names, 
but no more than ten. 


Q. At our club election, the nominating 
committee brought in the names of 
three members as candidates for the 
office of president. We voted and the 
man receiving the highest number of 
votes was declared elected, although he 
did not receive a majority of the votes 
cast. Was this correct? 


A. Article XI, Section 3 of your bylaws 
and the Standard Form for Club Bylaws 
provides that “at least two weeks before 
the annual meeting the nominating 
committee shall submit a list of nominees 
not exceeding two in number for each 
office to be filled and a list of nominees 
not exceeding the number of directors 
to be elected plus three.” The report of 
your nominating committee should not 
have been accepted. It should have been 
returned to the nominating committee 
with instructions to bring in only two 
nominees as provided by the bylaws. 


Q. Article V, Section 2 of the Standard 
Form for Club Bylaws provides for the 
suspension of a member “who shall be 
absent without excuse.” What does In- 
ternational consider a legitimate ex- 
cuse? 


A. There is no bylaw provision or policy 
of Kiwanis International on this ques- 


tion. Dry men elected by the member- 
ship di a club to serve as members of the 
board of directors have the experience, 
ability, and knowledge of their mem- 
bers to qualify them to rule with wis- 
dom on a question of this kind. It would 
be quite impossible to establish a rule 
that would fit all conditions in 4900 
Kiwanis clubs. 


Q. Where should the American flag be 
placed in relation to the head table at 
a Kiwanis luncheon in the United 
States? 


A. The United States and Canadian flags 
displayed at a Kiwanis meeting are part 
of the head table setup. The focal point 
of this setup is the president or chair- 
man. In the United States, the place of 
honor at the president’s right should be 
given to the United States flag. This is 
true whether the table is elevated or 
on the same level as the members. 


Q. Active members can be elected to 
office. Can privileged, reserve, or hon- 
orary members hold office? 


A. Both active and privileged members 
are eligible for office in a Kiwanis club. 
However, neither a reserve member nor 
an honorary member may hold office. 


Q. I can find no reference in the Stand- 
ard Form for Club Bylaws to the num- 
ber of directors needed for a quorum 
to do business at a board meeting. We 
have thirteen members on our board. 
How many of them must be present 
to constitute a quorum? 


A. Though there is no specific provision 
covering such quorums in the Standard 
Form for Club Bylaws, Rule 64 of 
Robert’s Rules of Order states that a 
majority is needed for a quorum unless 
the bylaws provide for a_ smaller 
quorum. Since you have thirteen men 
on your board of directors, at least 
seven must be present to constitute a 
quorum. 


Q. I had perfect attendance for three 
years. In the four years following I 
had a 95 per cent attendance record. 
During the past year I again had per- 
fect attendance. Should I receive a four- 
year-perfect-attendance tab or a one- 
year-tab? 


A. You should receive a four-year-at- 
tendance tab. The tabs denote accumu- 
lated, rather than consecutive, years of 
perfect attendance. 
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By FREDERICK W. CRANE 


President, American Public Works Association 


-™ YEAR business firms and charitable organizations spend 
hundreds of millions of dollars in advertising and promotion 
to get our attention, often for reasons we, the public, think 
of as frivolous. Each year officials responsible for building 
streets and bridges in our communities, providing us with 
clean water, collecting and disposing of our refuse, and supply- 
ing myriad other services spend virtually nothing to call atten- 
tion to their goals and problems and to solicit our aid in 
accomplishing them. The fact is, these officials have neither the 
time nor money to advertise such needs. Nor is it their job 
to do so. 

Nevertheless, these officials do get a share of the public’s 
attention. The sour apple among them, caught with his hand in 
the public till or his relatives on the payroll, rates extensive 
publicity—free publicity. When, for some reason, the water 
supply is briefly interrupted, everyone learns the name of 
the water commissioner and is ready to offer forthright opin- 
ions about him. And the head of the sanitation department 
gets plenty of attention when a refuse pick-up is delayed. 

Like a stone in our shoe, it is the irritant—the delay or lack 
of service—that takes first priority with most of us. 

A public servant, such as an official of your community’s 
public works department, is as capable of a stupid, dishonest, 
or unreasonable act as any other individual or group of in- 
dividuals. But despite your feelings on the morning you awoke 
and found no water, he is no more apt to commit such acts 
than anyone else. He deserves criticism for some things. We 
all do. But he deserves some applause occasionally, and, most 
of all, he deserves our interest and attention. 

The average citizen, of course, is not likely to spend more 
of his time taking part in local government than he spends 
at his job or in his home—nor is he expected to. But citizens 
who do not devote some of their time to active participation 
in public affairs are relinquishing a right and betraying a re- 
sponsibility. What they do not do, someone else will! do for 
them—and perhaps not as well. 

In the area of Public Works it may be a new road building 
program, an altered traffic plan, or a bond issue that needs 
public attention and understanding. When understanding is 
not there, when the citizen has not bothered to discover 
whether or not a new proposal is in the public interest, he is 
likely to think only of his short-range private interest. If the 
new road plan, for instance, requires altering of his lawn or 
demolition of his property, it becomes “another half-wit move” 
by those notorious bureaucrats at city hall, an attitude that 
benefits neither himself nor his community. Likewise, the citi- 
zen who preaches “economy” to the point where he votes 
against every bond issue, whether for public works improve- 
ments, education, or other purposes—regardless of their worth 
~-serves neither himself, his community, nor his children, who 
might someday pay dearly for his “saving” ways. 

Some years ago, during the televised sessions of the Kef- 
auver crime committee hearings, an exasperated Senator asked 
Syndicate chieftain Frank Costello what he had ever done 
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for the country that had provided him with an opportunity 
to accumulate, however illegally, all the material comforts 
of life. Costello pondered for a moment and replied, “I paid 
my taxes.” 

The answer brought a roar of laughter from spectators 
that was probably duplicated in living rooms across the coun- 
try. But unfortunately, I think all of us would have to admit 
that at one time or another, in some instance, we have done 
little more than Costello claimed to have done. 

When we didn’t have time to attend the city council meeting 
that dealt with an issue directly affecting our neighborhood, 
when we neglected to work with a committee to investigate 
some area of our community life, when we refused to consider 
accepting a nomination for or an appointment to a public office 
because we didn’t have the time or felt it would jeopardize 
our privacy, and, most of all, when we failed to vote in the 
local election, we did, in effect, state that our sole contribution 
to our country has been our tax dollar. 

Public works and other departments of local government 
are striving not only to maintain the services that are the 
vital elements of our standard of living but to make sure 
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that the standard of living will still be high ten, twenty, or 
fifty years from now. They must meet and maintain our needs 
today, while planning to provide for the increased needs of 
tomorrow. 

The public works official must have a wide range of abilities. 
He must be able to determine the need for major and minor 
improvements and he must know the latest techniques and 
constantly changing practices in his field. He must have 
the administrative ability to run efficiently a department with 
from five to five thousand employees, the financial ability to get 
full value for each dollar in his budget and to recognize that 
expenditures for good business practice are necessary and 
well spent funds. He must be able to translate the views of 
the public and the legislative acts of their elected representa- 
tives into programs of value. 

The ideal public works official should be all of these things. 
Public servants, like democratic governments, seldom achieve 
their ideal. But it is disheartening only when that ideal is not 
pursued. 

Public works officials are not seeking the continuous ap- 
plause of taxpayers, even if a majority of citizens were willing 
to provide it. They are seeking the balanced judgment that is 
a result of the citizens’ awareness of their problems and the 
resourcefulness and degree of success with which they are 
being met. 

You can help. 
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In its new drive to acquire a guise of respectability, 


organized crime kas begun to infiltrate legitimate business. 


To their own detriment, many people fail to see beyond the guise 


OME YEARS AGO, a dapper man 

moved his family to Tucson, 
Arizona, and with a great deal of 
ready cash plunged into real estate 
speculation. As the resort town 
boomed from 45,000 in 1950 toward 
today’s 213,000, his investment mul- 
tiplied tenfold. He reacted most in- 
gratiatingly: he donated heavily to 
churches and charities; he encour- 
aged his wife to participate in school 
and service projects; he patronized 
cultural events and spoke out for the 
desirability of making Tucson a city 
of national appeal. He was, it was 
said, an exemplary citizen. 

In August 1960, Tucson’s police 
chief Bernard Garmire told me that 
many residents have been “taken in” 
by the man’s “respectability.” From 
police intelligence sources across 
the country, Garmire has learned 
that at one time he allegedly sold 
machine guns to Al Capone and 
now wields a heavy hand in de- 
cisions involving bootlegging, nar- 
cotics distribution, prostitution, and 
other activities of nationwide crime 
syndicates. He was among those ar- 
rested at the celebrated underworld 
convention at Apalachin, New York 
in 1957. According to some observers, 
he is the “Mr. Big” of organized 
crime west of the Mississippi. 

Yet true to the established pattern, 
he has never been convicted in con- 
nection with “syndicate” or organ- 
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ized crime; he has, if anything, 
successfully immunized himself 
against prosecution by thoroughly 
masking his alleged connection with 
the underworld. 

His activities in Tucson were just 
a part of that mask. Thanks to ex- 
posés by Garmire, the community is 
beginning to see through his facade. 
And he is now kept under constant 
police surveillance in hopes that he 
can be directly linked with criminal 
activities. 

Meanwhile, Chief Garmire—like 
law officials in many other communi- 
ties—is trying to impress on the 
populace that since the gaudy, bullet- 
punctured days of Dutch Schultz and 
Al Capone, organized crime has un- 
dergone major plastic surgery. Its 
new face, which Senator John Mc- 
Clellan of Arkansas says “poses a 
serious economic threat to our coun- 
try,” is one of outward legitimacy 
and respectability. And one, accord- 
ing to the nation’s crime experts, 
that many citizens are failing to rec- 
ognize or interpret properly—to their 
own detriment. 

From small towns such as Pittston, 
Pennsylvania and Valparaiso, In- 
diana to medium-size suburbs and 
cities such as Downey, California and 
Pueblo, Colorado to metropolises 
such as Kansas City, Detroit, Chi- 
cago, and New York, representatives 
of organized crime have infiltrated 
almost every field of legitimate en- 
terprise—shopping centers, outdoor 
theaters, housing developments, dia- 
per services, pizza parlors, auto 
agencies, service stations, frozen 
food operations, funeral homes, juke 
box distribution, auto repair shops, 
cheese manufacturing, steel compa- 
nies, dress shops, advertising firms, 
coal companies, bottling plants, scav- 
enger services, laundries, banks, 
hotels, trucking companies, mining 
and oil drilling companies, country 
clubs, restaurants, bakeries, and in- 


surance companies. They have hired 
lawyers, accountants, and public re- 
lations experts to help maintain a 
pleasing public image; in some cases 
to help secure positions on school 
boards, hospital boards, and in influ- 
ential civic organizations. Their an- 
nual “take,” while hard to measure, 
is estimated in the billions—and 
mounting steadily. 

“Wherever there is money to be 
made,” says Virgil Peterson, operat- 
ing director of the Chicago Crime 
Commission and a top authority on 
gang racketeering, “you can rest as- 
sured that organized crime has either 
gone into it or is likely to go into it 
in the future. It has always had some 
interest in legitimate businesses, but 
in recent years this interest has 
grown to the point that it constitutes 
one of the most important problems 
facing law enforcement today.” 

“It is fallacious to assume,” warns 
a recent issue of the FBI Bulletin, 
“that organized crime is unknown in 
small or rural communities. The 
tentacles of this national menace now 
extend to even the remotest areas.” 

For the most part, the public dis- 
plays little concern. Let a rapist at- 
tack a teen-ager or a confidence man 
bilk an immigrant out of his savings 
and indignation flares along with the 
headlines. But the modern activities 
of organized crime, which actually 
touch most of us more closely than 
sporadic criminal violence, cause few 
public reactions. 

Many people apparently fail to see 
beyond the guise of respectability to 
the gambling, prostitution, bootleg- 
ging, narcotics peddling, and hi- 
jacking that comprise organized or 
“syndicate” crime. (This, perhaps, 
explains why respectable and in- 
fluential citizens of Des Moines some 
years back helped set up a man in the 
wholesale beer business who later 
was identified by a Senate investi- 
gating committee as a notorious 
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overlord of illegal gambling. It may 
also suggest why one of the persons 
arrested in 1957 at the “crime 
convention” at Apalachin, New York, 
was Buffalo’s “Man of the Year” 
in 1956.) Others, ignorant of both 
the motives and methods of syndicate 
crime, fail to comprehend the vital 
role outward respectability plays. 
They naively tend to equate a mob- 
ster’s interest in a reputable business 
with an ex-convict’s desire to “go 
straight.” 

Relatively few observers, authori- 
ties say, realize that the seemingly 
ambitious drive to “go legit” means 
not only more ill-gotten profits for 
the crime cartel but mounting trouble 
for the average citizen as well. Spe- 
cifically, it means a heavier tax bur- 
den, higher prices for lower quality 
goods and services, poorer law en- 
forcement, and increasingly less fi- 
nancial and personal security for 
honest businessmen. 


Tue SEEDS of both organized crime’s 
success and this lackadaisical public 
attitude were sown in the era when 
the sour, gaunt caricature of “Pro- 
hibition” was a stock figure in news- 
paper cartoons. “In this period,” a 
report of the American Bar Associa- 
tion explains, “organized crime re- 
ceived its greatest impetus in terms 
of acquired wealth, experience in 
the corruption of law enforcement 
agencies, and shrewd, competent, 
ruthless leadership. In many cases, 
men who today are the known 
leaders of organized crime either 
served their apprenticeship in pro- 
hibition or are the heirs of the boot- 
legging mobs.” 

Moreover, prohibition apparently 
convinced many people that gang- 
sters aren’t completely undesirable 
characters. “Most people were break- 
ing the law themselves (by drinking 
bootleg liquor) and were dealing 
with other law-breakers in order to 








do so,” explains Richard Ogilvie, a 
former government attorney who 
was recently successful in prose- 
cuting one of the nation’s top mob- 
sters for income tax evasion. “The 
common citizen came to have a 
tolerant attitude toward so-called 
‘non-victim’ crimes—gambling, vice, 
and bootlegging. The gangster, by 
supplying commodities many people 
wanted but couldn’t get legally, be- 
came accepted. This same attitude is 
still common today.” 

Without it, crime profits would be 
considerably less. But as it is, FBI 
Chief J. Edgar Hoover estimates that 
organized crime takes in some $22 
billion a year from its illicit en- 
terprises alone—nearly double the 
money spent in all the nation’s de- 
partment stores. 


Precisery what kind of criminal 
structure this swag finances is a point 
of dispute among law enforcers. 
Some hold that the Mafia, the 
legendary Sicilian “blackhand” so- 
ciety, is the ruling force. Charles 
Siragusa, deputy commissioner of the 
Federal Bureau of Narcotics, told the 
International Association of Chiefs 
of Police last year that this “is a 
single conspiracy which is national 
and international. 

“It could be likened,” he explained, 
“to a vast, secret corporation with a 
board of directors, yet having no 
single chairman. It has regional or 
district officers upon whom devolve 
the responsibilities of executing the 
policies of the hierarchy and trans- 
acting the business of committing 
commercial crimes toward the com- 
mon end of enriching this corpora- 
tion.” 

In contrast, other experts see a 
number of autonomous crime syndi- 
cates dotted in peaceful coexistence 
across the country, each with its own 
“territory.” Leaders cooperate and 
may confer from time to time on mu- 
tual problems or to exchange ideas, 
but they do not necessarily operate 
under uniform policies, nor do they 
share each other’s profits, as the 
Mafia concept implies. 

Probably typical of these inde- 
pendent syndicates is the one Ogilvie 
claims dominates the Chicago area, 
extending its grasp as far as Miami 
and Las Vegas (where gangsters re- 
portedly control many of the luxury 
hotels). The chain of command runs 
from a five-man “executive board” to 
a dozen minor “executives” to some 
fifty “foremen” to about two hundred 
“soldiers” or “made-men” to thou- 
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sands of part time hoodlums—each 
with a prescribed role in carrying out 
the work of the syndicate. 
Regardless of differences over 
structure, experts agree that organ- 
ized crime in the United States now 
constitutes a problem unparalleled 
elsewhere in the world. And with 
rare exception, the men behind the 
syndicates have proved immune from 
prosecution, free to expand their ac- 
tivities into any area they see fit. 


J ust wuere does legitimate business 
fit into this picture? How is the 
reputable businessman with no hood- 
lum connections placed in jeopardy? 
What purpose does a mask of respec- 
tability serve the professional gang- 
ster? 

The most obvious purpose is not 
only to gain the confidence of busi- 
ness and political leaders but to 
camoufiage illegal activities from the 
police. In Cairo, Illinois, for example, 
syndicate hoodlums posing as legiti- 
mate businessmen acquired a repu- 
table liquor distributorship several 
years ago. Using this as a “front,” 
they bootlegged their own illicit 
booze into southern states, managing 
to evade $10:50 in federal taxes on 
each gallon. A similar operation 
was unearthed in 1958 in Reading, 
Pennsylvania. Because a reputable 
facade (a factory) made the boot- 
legging hard-to detect, the govern- 
ment in two years’ time lost $4,000,- 
000 in taxes. 

In other instances, cut-rate liquor 
stores have proved to be syndicate 
outlets for hijacked liquor; import- 
export firms have covered narcotics 
smuggling; hotels and night clubs 
have provided the settings for pros- 
titution and gambling. Some authori- 
ties believe organized crime is now 
taking an interest in cheese manu- 
facturing plants because they can 
disguise illegal brewing operations, 
since many of the ingredients and 
odors of cheese and beer are identi- 
cal. 

Closely related to outright “fronts” 
are businesses that have attracted 
gangster interest because their fa- 
cilities directly service underworld 
activities. A striking example was 
discovered a decade ago when the 
Special Committee to Investigate Or- 
ganized Crime in Interstate Com- 
meree, headed by Senator Estes 
Kefauver of Tennessee, revealed that 
the largest single stockholder in 
Western Union was a czar of syndi- 
cate gambling. His interest in the 
company was understandable: with- 





out the swift relay services of West- 
ern Union, illegal bookmaking in this 
country would have tough sledding. 
With him as a major stockholder, 
the committee reported, Western 
Union “used every legal means to 
avoid cutting off service to book- 
makers and gamblers,” even though 
the company was “fully aware of the 
probable use of its wires for illegal 
activities.” 

Criminal interest in business is 
often less obvious. For example, 
Virgil Peterson points out that gang- 
sters may find legitimate business a 
means of avoiding prosecution for 
income tax evasion. Crime leaders 
are anxious not to itemize their il- 
legal income, yet unless they can 
somehow explain their affluence, 
they may face prosecution for tax 
evasion on the “net worth” theory. 
Thus many obtain an interest in lu- 
crative businesses, pay tax on their 
income from them to shake off 
government suspicion, and simply 
declare little or none. of their tre- 
mendous profits from underworld 
sources. Senator Kefauver has esti- 
mated that in this way “several hun- 
dred million dollars” in taxes are 
evaded each year. 

This means, of course, that the rest 
of us are forced to pay for the mob- 
sters’ guise of respectability by 
carrying a heavier tax load our- 
selves. 

However, this is far from the 
greatest price we pay for criminals 
in the business community. Our real 
losses as consumers and entrepre- 
neurs are tied to the tactics hoodlums 
frequently employ to promote their 
“reputable” enterprises. Regardless 
of their motives for entering a legiti- 
mate field, their methods in many 
cases sooner or later become those 
that guide their illicit operations— 
extortion, intimidation, unfair com- 
petition, violence, arson, even mur- 
der. Their legitimate holdings are 
transformed into fresh avenues of 
racketeering. 

Barney Poss is one person who has 
learned what this can mean to the 
small businessman. For nine years he 
operated a juke box company ina 
Aurora, Illinois, without giving much 
thought to the fact that gangsters 
were reportedly making inroads in 
his field, both by setting up their own 
companies and by acquiring partner- 
ships with established operators. 
Then one day in 1956, syndicate 
hoodlums visited him and announced 
that hereafter they’d be taking 50 per 
cent of his gross. 
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Poss resisted, and was promptly 
told he would be badly beaten if he 
didn’t “play along.” “If you live, 
you'll be crippled for life,” one hood- 
lum warned. Syndicate musclemen 
with axes began wrecking his ma- 
chines. Finally, when his wife was 
“so nervous that I was fearful she 
would become insane,” Barney Poss 
went out of the juke box business 
for good. 

Shortly before he did so, he con- 
ferred with a friend who ran a vend- 
ing machine company in nearby 
Joliet. Syndicate torpedoes had taken 
him to a river, tied cement weights to 
his feet, and given him a choice— 
partnership or the deep water. He 
took partnership. “Now,” he la- 
mented, “they own me.” 

By such tactics, gangsters have 
come to “own” a good share of the 
juke box and vending machine in- 
dustries. Representatives of major 
manufacturers readily admitted to 
the Select Committee on Improper 
Activities in the Labor or Manage- 
ment Fields (McClellan Committee) 
that hoodlums handle distribution of 
many of their machines 

Consequently, according to a Chi- 
cago Crime Commission report, 
“Racketeers have become wealthy at 
the expense of legitimate business- 
men who find their phonographs 
smashed if they place them in choice 
locations. A tavern keeper who per- 
mits the installation of a juke box 
by an operator not approved by the 
conspirators finds his place of busi- 
ness picketed or bombed. The pattern 
of operation is similar in every sec- 
tion of the country.” 

Often tavern and restaurant 
owners forced to accept a syndicate 
machine are paid less rent for the 
space it occupies, and the public 
loses because nickel machines are 
replaced frequently by “three-for- 
a-quarter” boxes. 

This pattern is by no means con- 
fined to the juke box industry. Ac- 
cording to experts, it has cropped up 
to some degree in virtually every field 
that has attracted organized crime. 
And regardless of the type of busi- 
ness involved, the ultimate goal is 
always the same: monopoly. Organ- 
ized crime uses every means at its 
disposal to force honest competition 
out of business. 

“When a monopoly can be estab- 
lished,” Attorney General Robert 
Kennedy has written, “the profits can 
run into millions of dollars.” Peter- 
son adds: “Monopoly is always bad. 
But it is much worse when it is con- 
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trolled by hoodlums without any 
morals or ethics whatever. These 
people know only one law—the law 
of the jungle.” 

When a syndicate company is in a 
monopoly situation, the consumer 
can usually expect the prices of goods 
and services to go up and the quality 
to go down, Ogilvie explains. Poor 
quality has been evident in olive oil 
distributed by hoodlum firms. Not 
long ago, one such firm was fined 
$12,000 for a series of violations of the 
Pure Food and Drug Act. A report by 
Nation’s Business shows, in addition, 
that housewives in New York “pay 
considerably more for perishables 
than those in Philadelphia or New 
Haven because hoodlums are manip- 
ulating” fruit and vegetable market- 
ing. Also, according to the report, 
clothing and construction costs are 
higher in some areas because of gang 
dominance. When nationally dis- 
tributed products are involved, the 
effect may be felt over a wide area. 

Likewise, when monopoly control 
is held by a syndicate company with 
political dealings, taxpayers who may 
never have personal contact with the 
shady firm or its product may still 
take a considerable loss. In New York 
state, for example, thousands of dol- 
lars were added to the expense of race 
track construction at Yonkers be- 
cause of contracts issued to hoodlum- 
dominated lathing companies, the 
money coming from public funds. 


Once orcanizep crime gains a foot- 
hold in the business community, its 
power can spread by giant strides. 
Possibly the nation’s most graphic 
example of how choking a syndi- 


cate’s grasp can becoine is reflected 
in the night club and restaurant 
belt along Chicago’s glittering Rush 
Street. There, according to Ogilvie 
and others, the syndicate not only 
controls many entertainment and 
eating spots, but over the years, 
through spoken or implied threats, 
has come to supply even reputable 
owners with dishwashers, soap, neon 
signs, parking lot attendants, door- 
men, beer coils and bar equipment, 
liquor, food, cigaret machines, laun- 
dry service, silverware and glasses, 
scavenger service, even rest room 
deodorant. The chances for competi- 
tion in such a situation are virtually 
nil. 

Along Rush Street and in other 
Chicago environs, the syndicate has 
become so deeply entrenched that 
Ogilvie estimates “even if we started 
an all-out war against it tomorrow, 
with all possible facilities, it would 
be at least two years before real gains 
could be made.” 

In seizing control, gangsters have 
found that two valuable tools are 
crooked labor unions and refuse re- 
moval services. Hoodlum-influenced 
unions can be used to picket honest 
businessmen who are resisting gang- 
ster infiltration. Pickets, for example, 
can prevent food from being deliv- 
ered to a restaurant and can put the 
owner out of business unless he gives 
in to the syndicate. “Where there is 
monopoly control of scavenger serv- 
ice,” Attorney General Kennedy has 
observed, “the refusal to remove 
garbage or waste can likewise force 
business to the wall.” 

One surprising and deplorable as- 
pect of the crime-in-business picture 
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is the fact that organized crime has, 
on some occasions, entered reputable 
fields at the invitation of otherwise 
honest businessmen. During the Ke- 
fauver hearings, it was disclosed that 
Ford Motor company, for example, 
had arranged with Detroit hoodlums 
to “keep down labor trouble” and in 
exchange for this service awarded 
car-hauling contracts to gangster- 
owned firms that served Indiana, 
Michigan, and certain eastern points. 
(Ford changed its policies after the 
scandal became public.) In another 
case, the committee revealed that 
“the notorious Cleveland syndicate 
helped put over a stock deal whereby 
the Detroit Steel Corporation, which 
is listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change, was able to take over the 
Reliance Steel Company.” Since 
$100,000 worth of stock was involved, 
the reputable executives who de- 
cided to do business with the syndi- 
cate no doubt were influenced by the 
knowledge that gangdom invariably 
has a sizeable stockpile of ready cash. 

“The public should remember,” a 
committee investigator said, “that 
wherever there is hoodlum influence 
in business, there are bound to be 
added costs. And these, directly or 
indirectly, are invariably passed on 
to the consumer.” 


For tHe most part, however, busi- 
nessmen do not willingly cooperate 
with underworld elements. When 
they are forced to do so, it is usually 
because they are afraid to appeal to 
law enforcement personnel or be- 
cause they feel such action would be 
futile. 

They may be aware that where 
syndicate operations are strong there 
is usually a considerable degree of 
political and police corruption. And, 
as Ogilvie points out, “Once mob- 
sters have corrupted local govern- 
ment and have broken down institu- 
tions of law, they then own the police 
and politicians in connection with 
anything else they may want to get 
into.” 

How much confidence would a 
businessman have had in appealing 
to police in Buffalo, New York, for 
example, where a state investigative 
report issued this year says police 
were directing citizens to syndicate 
gambling dives and prostitutes were 
soliciting on the steps of a precinct 
station? Or, similarly, how much aid 
could a businessman have expected 
in Phenix City, Alabama a few 
years ago when gangsters controlled 
even the selection of grand juries? 
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(Kiwanian Emmett Perry, an Ala- 
bama circuit solicitor, cleaned up 
Phenix City, but did so without aid 
from certain vice-lords who also 
served on school boards, charity or- 
ganizations, and as members of the 
Chamber of Commerce.) 

The time for businessmen to 
steel themselves against hoodlum 
“muscle” is before they have to. In 
other words, their best protection lies 
in seeing that the illicit activities of 
organized crime, which form the 
basis for expansion into legitimate 
business, are denied a foothold. 

“Without the fabulous income from 
illegal sources, gangsters will be dis- 
couraged from invading legitimate 
fields,” Peterson explains. “For one 
thing, they won’t have the money 
they have now. More important, if 
they are not paying police and poli- 
ticians for protection of illegal activi- 
ties, they will lack the clout that now 
allows them to bludgeon their way 
into reputable enterprises with im- 
punity.” 


Bur EVEN with honest officials, to 
wipe out syndicate crime or to keep it 
from spreading is no easy task. To do 
so will require a multiplicity of 
weapons. A number of such weapons 
have been suggested in the past or 
are under present consideration. 

For example, the President re- 
cently signed into law a complex of 
bills that make it a federal offense to 
use interstate travel, transportation, 
or communication to further the pur- 
pose of organized crime. These bills 
reflect the widely held belief that the 
federal government must begin play- 
ing a larger role in the crime picture. 
Under the legislation, as Senator 
Kenneth Keating of New York ex- 
plains, all that will be necessary to 
close in on the alleged big-time 
gambling operations in the Cov- 
ington-Newport area of Kentucky, 
for example, will be to prove one act 
involving interstate commerce—a 
phone call, an interstate shipment, or 
use of the mails. 

Allied with this, ideally, would be 
a federal eavesdropping statute that 
would allow federal agents to utilize 
electronic devices in obtaining evi- 
dence of organized crime. 

Another need, according to many 
observers, is a better exchange of in- 
telligence information among police 
agencies. An effective exchange sys- 
tem has been set up among some 
fifty departments in sixteen western 
states, but there is no such regular 
service on a national level. Thus it is 





hard for police in many communities 
to learn the background of some 
questionable characters and to keep 
abreast of their connections in other 
parts of the country. With such a 
service, according to Attorney Gen- 
eral Kennedy, “even a one-telephone 
sheriff could prevent a hoodlum, well- 
known in New York or Los Angeles, 
from coming into his community and 
taking over a local business” through 
a guise of legitimacy. 

In some areas, businessmen have 
found that by sponsoring investiga- 
tive crime commissions they are able 
to spotlight the maneuvers of organ- 
ized crime that might otherwise 
remain secret. There are now nearly 
twenty such commissions in commu- 
nities ranging in size from Nederland, 
Texas (12,000) to Chicago (3,500,- 
000). Not only do they aid law en- 
forcers through their own investiga- 
tions, but they often serve as gadflies 
to jog lethargic officials into action. 

Another need is an effective propa- 
ganda drive to squelch the popular 
belief that wide-open towns are good 
for business and for general com- 
munity welfare. In a medium size 
city in Texas recently a state inves- 
tigating committee found evidence of 
organized crime having “gained con- 
trol.” Not only did the crime rate rise 
22 per cent last year, but, according to 
a report, “desirable citizens left town; 
the city is in the red by more than 
$1,000,000; $350,000 in current checks 
were issued with no covering funds 
in the bank; within three years, two 
water improvement projects ran out 
of money; the city is deficient in 
neighborhood parks and supervised 
recreation facilities; municipal bonds 
are difficult to sell; city records were 
in such bad shape that independent 
auditors refused to certify an ac- 
counting rendered by them, and 
finally the efforts to attract industry 
to the city were sabotaged by the 
corrupting influence.” 

But the greatest need of all is for 
that which is hardest to produce: a 
moral re-evaluation by the general 
public. Before the illicit activities of 
organized crime can be stamped out 
and legitimate business is conse- 
quently freed from jeopardy, we 
must cease demanding the illegal 
services the syndicates are offering. 
We must awaken to the fact that 
there is nothing respectable about the 
professional underworld, despite the 
clever disguises it may don. We must 
realize that whether we are partak- 
ing of its illegalities or not, we are 
being hurt. THE END 
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Culture 


When the first day of the 
Guelph Outdoor Art Exhibition 
was rained out, the sponsors 
were alarmed. When the 
second day threatened more 
rain, they became reckless 
enough to put up the exhibition 


and hope for the best 





Story by JOSEPH EPSTEIN Photographs by ROBERT McCULLOUGH 


N THE EVENING of Friday, June 23, the first day of a 
QO scheduled three-day, outdoor art exhibition in 
Guelph, Ontario, more than seven hundred paintings, 
sculptures, photographs, and various other art objects 
were still locked away in three rooms at the Parkview 
Motel. After months of preparation by the Guelph 
Painters Group and the Kiwanis Club of Royal City, the 
first day of the exhibition had been completely rained 
put. 

From his room at the Parkview, in whose gardens the 
.xhibition was to be held, Peter Briggs, a member of both 
he Painters Group and the Kiwanis club, phoned for 
Saturday’s weather forecast. Windy and cool, with 
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showers, he was told; it was hardly promising weather 
for an outdoor art exhibition. 

Faithful to the forecast, Saturday arrived windy, gray, 
and drizzly. Over breakfast in the Parkview dining room, 
officials debated whether or not to put up the exhibition 
despite the forbidding weather. At last Peter Briggs said, 
“We've worked much too hard in getting this exhibition 
together for it to rain now. I say we go ahead and put it 
up. Worse comes to worse, well, we'll just take it down 
again.” 

Two hours later the exhibition was ready. Paintings 
were strung along the fence surrounding the Parkview 
garden and hung from upright peg-boards stationed 
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Peter Briggs, chairman of the art exhibition, moved this 
sculpture with the aid of a hand-cart. The piece, made from 
cast iron, weighed more than 200 pounds. Taking a moment 
to enjoy the exhibition, Peter, below, talked animatedly about 
a painting with two judges from the Guelph Painters Group. 


Paintings at the Guelph Outdoor Art Exhibition 
ranged from landscape to portraiture, from objec- 
tive to abstract. More than four hundred of them 
were strung along the fence of the Parkview garden. 


Having eluded his parents, this young man returned to 
pet the cat in the sculpture entitled, “Girl With A Cat.” 











around the lawn. Sculptures, some of them weighing two 
hundred pounds, others standing six feet high, had been 
brought in on hand-carts. A pottery display and a display 
by the Guelph Public Library had been set up. Then, as 
the final paintings were being hung, around 10:30, the 
sun appeared briefly and the winds abated. By 11 o’clock 
the weather was perfect. 

Since the idea of the art exhibition was conceived by 
the Painters Group more or less on the spur of the mo- 
ment, last year’s exhibition, the first in Guelph, was held 
without much advance planning. Because the Painters 
Group is a financially self-sufficient organization, the 
first exhibition was held without any thought of financial 
gain, although a box for voluntary donations was placed 
at the entrance of the exhibition to help defray expenses. 
As it turned out, the voluntary donations were generous 
beyond expectation, and, quite by accident, the first ex- 
hibition showed a small profit. 

This year the Guelph Painters Group invited the Ki- 
wanis Club of Royal City, which was chartered only 
last January, to handle the business and promotion end 
of the exhibition. In return it was agreed that the club 
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would receive the majority of the donations for its Boys 
and Girls Work programs. 

But as long as the weather was bad, all the promotion 
and organization that went into this year’s exhibition 
seemed to have gone for nothing—even though the num- 
ber of art objects entered in this year’s exhibit was more 
than double last year’s entries. Then, when the weather 
cleared, a stream of people began entering the Park- 
view Motel grounds; and they continued to come 
until dark. 

Although the artists were given no restrictions as to 
the kinds of work they could exhibit, it turned out that 
most of the paintings were “representational”: that is, 
objective and life-like. Nevertheless, there was also a 
number of abstract works—enough to bring forth the 
inevitable comment from spectators: “What on earth do 
you suppose that is?” 

Most of the works in the exhibition were done by ama- 
teurs, but not all. Peter Briggs, on behalf of the Royal 
City club, managed to elicit works from some of Can- 
ada’s most interesting professional artists. Among them 
were: Kenneth Forbes and Evan Macdonald, two of 











Canada’s leading portrait painters; Adrian 
Dingle and Tom Roberts, well-known as 
landscape artists; and Art Price whose sculp- 
tors are highly regarded both in Canada and 
abroad. Yosef Drenters, Jr., an exciting new 
sculptor, exhibited his work along with these 
well-known artists. The work of the pro- 
fessional artists gave the exhibition added 
flair and balance as well as some idea of what 
the amateur artists, often with startling suc- 
cess, were shooting for. 

But of all the different kinds and degrees 
of excellence of art at the exhibition, it was 
the sculpture that made the strongest claims 
on the attention of the spectators. On dis- 
play was sculpture of every kind, size, and 
texture, from the monumental figures of 
wood, copper, and wire by Yosef Drenters, 
Jr. to the small-scale iron works by his father 
Yosef Drenters, Sr. One sculpture, “Girl 
With A Cat” by Art Price, had such extreme 
tactile qualities that it almost demanded to 
be touched. Although the majority of 
parents were made extremely wary by the 
$8000 price tag on the piece and gave 
their children strict orders not to approach 
it, when they weren't watching the chil- 
dren would inevitably circle back to make 
sure it wasn’t alive. 

Although rain on Friday had postponed 
the exhibition, Saturday’s attendance was ex- 
cellent. On Sunday, with the added attrac- 
tion of a special demonstration of portrait 
painting by the artist Irene Tuskia, it was 
even better. Many people came both days. 
Some went away from the exhibition pleased, 
others went away perplexed by the modern- 
ity of some of the art. But, judging from the 
intensity with which the art was studied, few 
went away bored. 

Before the week end was over, amateur 
artists whose work had hitherto gone unno- 
ticed had sold paintings; two artists had won 
prizes (one for the best painting as judged 
by the Guelph Painters Group; another as 
judged by the spectators at the exhibition) ; 
and the Royal City club found they had 
doubled last year’s profits. 


Asxep about the participation of the Royal 
City club, the young sculptor Yosef Drenters, 
Jr., who had recently returned from his first 
one-man exhibition in Toronto where he had 
sold over $12,000 worth of sculpture, said: 
“It is really quite magnificent. As an artist, 
I am of course very happy about it. As a 
citizen of Guelph, I am deeply appreciative of 
the Kiwanis club’s advancing the cause of cul- 
ture in our community. What they have done, 
in effect, is parallel their forebears who sup- 
ported the arts in Europe; patrons, they were 
then called. Without such men we should 
have a lot less of the wonderful art that we 
have today. To my mind, in supporting this 
exhibition, the new Kiwanis club has found a 
useful and pleasant means of identifying 
itself with the community.” THE END 
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Leaning, stooping, crouching, standing 


at a distance, the paintings were 
viewed from every angle. Responses to them ran 


from pleasure to perplexity 
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“a you have any difficulty with 
the language?” is, I suppose, 
the second most popular question 
that people ask about our recent trip 
to Europe. (I pass over the one most 
frequently asked, which concerns 
money. The five of us who made this 
trip together have entered into a sol- 
emn pact never to discuss how much 
it cost us. In the case of my husband, 
my daughter, and myself, we refrain 
from even thinking about it.) But 
about the language problem. The 
only honest answer to this question is 
yes, we did. We typical Americans, 
who had been exposed only casually 
and intermittently to schoolroom 
Spanish, French, and Italian, experi- 
enced many difficulties as we drifted 
across the Continent in a pleasant fog 
of unawareness. But most of the 
mix-ups were inconsequential; we 
never went to bed hungry nor failed 
to have a bed to go to when night 
came. In fact, floundering around in 
an unfamiliar tongue turned out to 
be more fun than a picnic, even the 
picnic we had in the seventh-floor 
attic of a Spanish pension one rainy 
evening. 

We landed in Britain, and, within 
our first week in London, felt sure we 


Successful travel in Europe often 
depends on one’s agility with foreign 
languages. Without such agility, the 
a experience can, at 


times, be frightfully unsettling 


By KAY NELSON 


had mastered the English language. 
Of course, we had brought from 
America a rich background that in- 
cluded years of reading English 
thrillers and countless hours viewing 
old English movies on TV. Our thir- 
teen-year-old daughter had learned 
to clip out a startlingly British 
“THenkyew!” which she used at 
every conceivable opportunity. This 
was indeed an accomplishment, since 
it had always been a struggle to get 
her to say it often enough in Ameri- 
can. 

Our only unsettling experience 
with the English language took place 
when my husband, on the telephone, 
tried to get through to an embassy 
secretary that his name was Nelson. 
The lady was having trouble with 
Ralph’s American dialect, and Ralph 
was having trouble with his blood 
pressure. “Nelson! Nelson!” he 
shouted, beads of sweat popping out 
on his forehead as he tried to twist 
his body into the several letters of 
this simple name. At last I took the 
phone. “The name is Nelson,” I said 
gently. “Just like your Lord Nelson 
—you know, Horatio?” 

“Ooh of course!” exclaimed the 
secretary, “Nelson!” And so this little 
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contretemps ended happily, dis- 
counting, of course, the fact that from 
then on mail from the American Em- 
bassy came addressed to Mr. Horatio 
Nelson. 


No, ENctanp was a breeze. Our real 
problems began after we arrived in 
Spain and learned that little English 
is spoken there, and even less Ameri- 
can. The large hotels are an excep- 
tion. Most of these have one person 
who can interpret for you—if you 
can find him, and we seldom could. 
Spain is simply not geared to the 
tourist trade, a circumstance that 
contributes greatly to its charm, if 
not to its convenience. 

Because of a rather unusual situa- 
tion, our party was able to confound 
the Spaniards even more thoroughly 
than most tourists. Our sister-in-law, 
Sammy, who is also a Mrs. Nelson, 
was traveling with us, and the fifth 
member of the group was a family 
friend, a Mrs. Neece. Mass hysteria 
threatened on more than one occa- 
sion, when Sammy tried to explain 
this relationship: “I’m Mrs. Nelson, 
and this (pointing to me) is Mrs. 
Nelson, my sister-in-law, and this is 
Mrs. Neece, and this (pointing to my 
daughter) is my niece, Hilary Nel- 
son.” Most of these introductions 
took place at airline counters, where 
we finally learned to announce sim- 
ply, “Four Nelsons and a Neece.” 
“Whose niece?” was the customary 
comeback to this, which we learned 
to ignore. 

Each of us, as we began to realize 
that our very lives might at some 
time depend on our ability to com- 
municate, attacked the problem in 
his own way. Ralph, as I have hinted, 
was a great advocate of loud, clear 
English, which he firmly believed 
could not fail to penetrate if he re- 
peated it often enough, and loudly 
enough. Hilary, on the other hand, 
was as silent as the Sphinx, hanging 
on to every word spoken in her hear- 
ing and only occasionally giving out 
with a judicious “Si, si.” She con- 
centrated so hard on the conversation 
around her that I often feared she 
might bite off the end of her tongue. 
Flo Neece got along fairly well with 
a dazzling smile, which once in a 
while she would augment with vio- 
lent nods of the head or animated 
rolling of the eyes. 

Sammy and I, surrounded as we 
were by these linguistically helpless 
babes-in-the-woods, felt a certain 
responsibility to learn the language, 
and thus took the scientific approach. 





This meant carrying our pocket dic- 
tionaries everywhere, even keeping 
them under our pillows at night. Be- 
cause of a disconcerting habit that 
maids and valets had of bobbing up 
beside our beds at any moment, it 
was comforting to be able to inquire, 
in faultless grammar, “What the heck 
do you want?” 

I made my fastest progress with 
Spanish when I found some scratch 
paper and started using visual aids in 
my encounters with waiters, taxicab 
drivers, and fan salesmen. But after 
about ten days, I ran out of the handy 
shirt cardboards that Ralph had 
brought from home and was forced 
to depend solely on my tongue and 
vocal chords. Now it commonly 
happens that the tourist eventually 
develops a good enough accent and 
acquires just enough skill with the 
vocabulary to bamboozle the natives. 
People began to give me credit for 
knowing a lot more than I did, and 
while this was flattering and elevated 
me to the status of expert among our 
party, it sometimes became embar- 
rassing and led to trouble. I was par- 
ticularly good at polite introductory 
sentences when we had to stop our 
little rented car at a busy intersec- 
tion and ask directions of a hand- 
some, white-helmeted policio. “¢ Por 
favor, senor, donde esta el Castillano 
Hilton?” I would intone carefully, 
trying to ignore the honking trucks 
behind us. To anyoné who does not 
know Spanish, this short utterance 
may not seem like much of an 
achievement, but let me tell you, the 
way you refer to the Hilton Hotel in 
Denver, Colorado is a far cry from 
the way it is pronounced in Madrid. 
“Eel-tone-oh-tell” is about the 
closest I ever came. Anyhow, this 
policeman, taken in by my accent— 
obviously foreign, but with a quaint 
resemblance to his own—would pro- 
ceed to pour out a stream of compli- 
cated directions at a rate comparable 
only to that of a TV announcer trying 
to squeeze in one more commercial 
at the station break. “Despacio!” I 
would cry, having been left behind 
at the first turn to the right of the 
fountain. “Despacio, setor!” Pru- 
dently, I had early memorized the 
word for “slow.” But at this revela- 
tion of my ignorance, I would have 
to admit bashfully that I didn’t really 
speak Espafiol, and maybe the nice 
policia could find us a taxi to lead us 
to the hotel? 

One day in San Sebastian, Spain, 
Ralph and I took the bold step of or- 
dering lunch in an elegant hotel 
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dining room with only the help of the 
dictionary. We were in a devil-may- 
care mood, and besides that, we were 
hungry. We had learned, even ir 
London, to cast an exploratory eye 
on the plates of other diners as we 
followed the headwaiter to our table 
In this way, we could get an idea o* 
what was being served, make an edu- 
cated guess when faced with the 
menu, and often avoid an unpleas- 
ant surprise when the food came 
That day, the most popular fare ap- 
peared to be a kind of blue plate 
special, consisting of broiled meat 
and vegetables. We found this listed 
as a mixed grill, and Ralph ordered 
it from a waiter who somehow left 
us with the impression that he spoke 
and understood English. 

At any rate, he left us, and for a 
good long time. For forty-five min- 
utes we were content to watch the 
sunbathers on the beach below and to 
enjoy the delicious Spanish wine that 
had been set before us when we sat 
down. Just as we were debating 
whether to order another bottle of 
wine or give up altogether the idea of 
eating and go take a siesta, our waiter 
brought my fish, then disappeared. 
“That looks good,” Ralph said wist- 
fully. He was beginning to get that 
white line around his mouth that, in 
his case, denotes impending starva- 
tion. As he nibbled on my hard roll, 
he kept glancing frantically over his 
shoulder for signs of the waiter, and 
lunch. 

“Here he comes,” I announced at 
last, and Ralph brightened up until 
he saw that the man was empty- 
handed. The waiter leaned over and 
murmured discreetly in Ralph’s ear, 
“Senor, you Mees Green?” 

“No,” said Ralph, I’m not Miss 
Green; I’m Mr. Nelson. Now, for 
heaven’s sake, man, where’s my 


food?” 

The waiter looked crestfallen. 
“You not Mees Green?” he persisted 
hopefully. 


“No, I'm not! I'm Ralph Nelson, 
from Denver, Colorado!” 

The waiter turned to me almost 
desperately. I could sympathize with 
him, as I imagined some irate Ameri- 
can on one end of the telephone 
shouting for somebody to “go get 
Miss Green; I know she’s in the din- 
ing room—lI just left her!” 

“Senora, you Mees Green?” the 
waiter begged plaintively. 

“No, I’m Mrs. Nelson,” I replied as 
kindly as I could. “Why don’t you 
just bring Mr. Nelson’s lunch, and 
(see ZEE BULL page 44) 
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: the part is more than the whole. A f ‘3 fainy day from inside.a cabin 

re | real than.seen full-view from a dist - rudder compared in size with a 

uman figure defines an ocean liner more he, than a blue .s it. At dusk, who will say that a 
isn't more than a sailboat? Qn a misty pwreck only a shipwreck? Science insists 

one answer, but science made the camera possible, and the camera tells us aifterently 
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WPOLITIcAL SATIRE can become, in 
3. the hands of certain men, a fine 
art. For Heinrich Baer, publisher of 
a West Berlin humor magazine, it 
has also been a dangerous one. In the 
past ten years, Baer’s anti-Commu- 
nist Tarantula, as well as his powerful 
press service and network of madcap 
agents behind the Iron Curtain, has 
amused and annoyed thousands of 
people. Those who have been an- 
noyed have loosened the bolts on a 
front wheel of his car, spiked his 
drink with poison, and twice at- 
tempted to kidnap him. Once, Rus- 
sian secret police with homicidal 
intentions boldly entered his home 
in West Berlin, but badly timed their 
move. Heinrich Baer at that moment 
was in East Berlin distributing anti- 


Communist stickers 
/ 4 


that read, Iwan, raus! 
(Ivan, go home!) 

Despite such inci- 

dents, Baer continues 

his work. In doing 

so he symbolizes 

iy West Berlin itself, 

{ which, as evidenced 

arr by the recent curtail- 

ment of free access, 

y7 represents a serious 

, threat to the So- 

nD 1 viet Union. Situated 

~~’ within the borders 

; of Soviet-occupied 

4 ee 

Germany, it is a 

WM constant reminder to 

the people who live 

around it that condi- 

tions might be better. 

Heinrich Baer loses 

few opportunities to impress this fact 
more deeply. 

Baer’s sallies against the Com- 
munists have taken many different 
forms. During his visit to the United 
Nations in 1960, Premier Khrushchev 
was greeted from across a New York 
street by a two-floor-high cartoon of 
himself designed by Baer. One morn- 
ing not long ago, a giant caricature of 
Hilde (The Red “Guillotine”) Ben- 
jamin hung from the roof of her East 
German Justice Ministry, placed 
there by one of Baer’s agents. On an- 
other morning, every telephone booth 
in East Berlin was shining with in- 
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destructible decals that read, “Rus- 
sian diplomats! No long-winded talks, 
please!” Railroad workers in satellite 
countries have sold hundreds of rail- 
way tickets before they detected, in 
fine print, the slogan, “The trip to 
Siberia is gratis!” And Bulgarian 
travel agencies unknowingly have 
distributed Black Sea folders show- 
ing, among other beckoning photos, a 
hammer and sickle jail. 

Baer’s work has not gone without 
criticism, even from the Western na- 
tions. His humor has been called 
overbearing, and some of his methods 
of expressing it have been severely 
censured. The Universal Postal 
Union, for example, took umbrage 
at his postage stamp forgeries. Baer’s 
version of an East German stamp 
showed the late President 
Pieck with a rope instead of 
a tie around his neck and sub- 
stituted the words “Dictator- 
ship” and “Inhumanity” for 
“Republic” and “Humanity.” 
Both the International Civil 
Air Association and European 
banking authorities have also 
protested his actions. Baer 
minted false East German 
coins bearing the words “UN- 
german, UNdemocratic, Re- 
public,” and sent aloft thou- 
sands of balloons that inter- 
rupted jet traffic behind the 
Iron Curtain. Under the bal- 
loons hung joke books, which 
have since been smuggled into 
East Germany by land, along 
with countless posters, hand- 
bills, and brochures, all writ- 
ten in the satirical vein of Mad maga- 
zine. His own magazine, Tarantula, is 
distributed not only in East Germany 
but in Austria, Czechoslovakia, the 
USSR, France, and South America. 
It has been printed in four languages. 

The Tarantula is a free joke book. 
It features political cartoons, satiri- 
cal comic strips, anecdotes, and 
imaginative “ads” that, for example, 
invite East Germans to “make fine 
clothes from rags,” or show the 
taped mouths of the puppet regime 


By CURTIS W. CASEWIT 








leaders to illustrate a use for Rus- 
sian-made band-aids. 


Baer, whose given name was Karl- 
Heinz Wenzel, took his name from 
the bear on Berlin’s coat of arms. In 
pure cloak-and-dagger fashion, Baer 
has used many aliases, false office 
fronts, false addresses, and false 
beards. A small, bony man, Baer 
writes in a large self-confident hand. 
If you ask for his profession, he does 
not call himself a publisher, editor, 
newsman, politician, cartoonist, or 
photographer, although he could 
rightfully lay claim to any of these. 
“I’m a professional satirist,” he says. 
And his sharp nose, his narrow eyes 
make him look like one. 

Like all professional anti-Commu- 











nists, Baer protects himself well. His 
safety measures are legend. Some of 
the thirty offices of his West Berlin 
publishing house have vault-like 
metal doors, and all of them have 
concealed burglar-alarm systems. To 
guarantee his personal safety while 
at his desk, there is a hidden alarm 
button that connects Baer’s office 
with West Berlin police headquar- 
ters. Baer claims that he is indebted 
to Mayor Willy Brandt for this kind 
of protection. Where there is a Willy, 
there is a way, he feels. 

Although Baer never announces 
his travel plans, his many trips have 


Text continued on page 34 
Hainrich Baer is a satirist whose only target is communism. The impact of his work can best 
be measured by the fact that the Communists have attempted to take his life six different times 
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HEINRICH BAER AND HIS ENEMIES 


exposed him to some unpleasant in- 
cidents. In the Spring of 1954, he left 
home for Italy to begin the Italian 
edition of Tarantula. Two days later, 
an old friend from the German Wehr- 
macht (armed forces) appeared at 
his home. Erika, Heinrich’s wife, re- 
membered the man’s name and of- 
fered him Italian stamps from Baer’s 
letters when he told her he was a col- 
lector. He returned again, and this 
time Erika noticed that he was more 
interested in the quickly changing 
postmarks than in the stamps. She 
immediately wrote to her husband, 
wo instructed her to notify the West 
German police. Before the Com- 
munists could trap the fast-moving 
Baer in Rome, his old “friend” was 
apprehended in West Berlin and un- 
masked as a Soviet agent. 

Baer had his first taste of danger 
and injury in World War II. Perhaps 
on the theory that he wouldn’t take 
up much room (Baer weighed no 
more than a jockey), the Wehrmacht 
handed him a horse and sleigh and 
assigned him to courier duty on the 
icy Russian front. During a blizzard 
Baer warmed himself with a bottle 
of vodka and fell asleep on the mov- 
ing sleigh. When he awoke he found 
himself a prisoner of the Russians. 
Baer was lucky to survive. During 
those days more than three million 
Russian prisoners had already died 
from exposure, starvation, gassing, 
and shooting at the hands of the Ger- 
man Army. When Baer tried to es- 
cape, the Soviets punished him by 
nailing his foot to a barn door. Freed 
by his compatriots, the future pub- 
lisher was shot through the same foot 
a few months later near Moscow. 


Barr hobbled back to Berlin on 
crutches weighing ninety pounds. 
(He has now returned to his normal 
weight of around 130 pounds.) He had 
been a cartoonist before the war, but 
TASS—the Soviet news agency— 
needed a news chief. Baer, talking 
fast, got the job. Before long, he had 
a second job at night: He began his 
first Tarantula drawings. They were 
as timely then as they are today when 
Baer’s artists depict Chinese dragons 
bumping against the UN, or Castro’s 
fingers pointing Russian rockets, or 
Khrushchev dressed like a bushman 
in the Congo. Baer’s first cartoon ef- 
forts all had to do with the lack of 
food, the surplus of propaganda, and 
the ravaging, black-marketeering 
Iwans. Thanks to those cartoons and 
the Tarantula plan, Baer preserved 
his sanity. 
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He never knew who denounced 
him, but one evening the Communists 
arrived at his home armed with 
Tommy guns. They searched his 
house and found both the drawings 
and the meaty anecdotes that TASS- 
employed Baer had set down for fu- 
ture Tarantula issues. “Where is the 
democratic freedom of the press?” 
Baer joked when they arrested him. 
For an answer, a soldier knocked out 
two of his front teeth. 

Baer was thrown into a cell, 
beaten under bright lights, and sen- 
tenced to five years at the Sachsen- 
hausen concentration camp. During 
those post-war days, Sachsenhausen 
was little better than it was under 
the Nazi regime. Eighty per cent of 
its occupants died. Baer attacked the 
task of staying alive with his usual 
vigor. His sense of humor got him 
a job as a set designer in the camp 
theatre, and in time he became the 
man who, through a clandestine radio 
transmitter, first made contact with 
the outside world. 

Risking death, it took Baer and 
two friends almost a year to smug- 
gle headsets, cables, and batteries 
into the camp and to fashion an an- 
tenna from odds and ends. Baer’s 
contribution was a matchbox-size 
transformer, which he kept hidden in 
a loaf of bread. On the day scheduled 
for the first broadcast, a guard 
dropped in for a routine inspection. 
The radio parts were so well hidden 
that the search produced nothing. To 
prevent the officer from reaching for 
the incriminating loaf of bread, Baer 
bit into it with such gusto that he al- 
most lost another tooth. 

A day later, cartoonist-editor-pub- 
lisher-humorist Baer became a radio 
announcer. “These are the guests of 
the Red Army speaking!” was the 
way he began his first broadcast. 

In January 1950, Baer was released 
with a stern warning: “No more anti- 
Soviet propaganda!” Baer at once 
went to a hotel, borrowed a camera, 
and obtained a truck. He then drove 
back to the camp, where he took some 
first-rate and, at that time, rather 
sensational press pictures, showing 
barbed-wire enclosed walls, electri- 
cally loaded fences, and armed police 
on the towers. 

He sold the photos to the highest 
bidder among the West German mag- 
azines. The money kept him going in 
West Berlin until he finally launched 
from a small room his pet project: 
the cartoon-filled “Tarantel,” or 
Tarantula. 

In the following months, Baer drew 


his cartoons, made his magazine lay - 
outs, and disregarded phone calls 
from the East Berlin State Security 
Service warning him to cease his ac - 
tivities. Soon, his money ran out. 
But he was optimistic about findinz 
a backer in the West. He reasoned 
that the East Germans needed a mag- 
azine like Tarantula, that it would 
boost their morale by making them 
laugh at their leaders. As for the 
Communist leaders, Baer hoped to 
have them cringing with embarrass- 
ment at his humorous exposé of their 
bureaucracy, corruption, and fear. 
By mailing his publication to every 
government official behind the Iron 
Curtain, he intended eventually to 
make them doubtful about life under 
Stalin; he even hoped to make some 
of them desert. 

Such plans, however, required 
money. To get it Baer carried his 
dummy joke book to West Berlin 
politicians, clergymen, club presi- 
dents, heads of veteran outfits, and 
to all US offices. Before long he had 
his first funds—a few thousand 
marks. (He still won’t say who 
helped him.) 

He also had more trouble with the 
MVD, the Soviet Union’s Ministry of 
Internal Affairs. “I don’t know how 
they traced me,” Baer says. “I used 
every precaution. I switched rooms 
at least five times during the first five 
months. I used false names. I no 
longer had a phone. I never drove 
the same route when visiting some- 
one. Still, they found me.” 

Baer’s apartment even had a false 
front—a sign that read, “West Berlin 
Realty Company.” One evening, a 
Soviet agent made a visit to Baer’s 
apartment. He posed as a prospec- 
tive buyer while studying the layout 
of the rooms. That night, Baer deliv- 
ered his magazine galleys to the 
printer. Afterward, he quietly en- 
tered East Berlin with a group of 
volunteers. The men pasted posters 
on walls, left handbills on trains, and 
giued humorous decals on shop win- 
dows. 

Meanwhile, West Berlin detectives 
watched the front of Baer’s apart- 
ment building. As they later re- 
constructed it, three Soviet agents 
entered through the back. The in- 
truders went to the Baer apartment, 
ransacked the Tarantula files, and 
yanked open the door to Baer’s bed- 
room with such violence that the 
door knob punched a hole through 
the plaster wall. They left the house 
through the rear. Before the detec- 
tives could give chase, the Com- 
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nunist agents were gone. “I saved 
hem some rubles,” Baer said chuck- 
ling. “Bullets are expensive!” 

The publisher changed his quarters 
he following night under police pro- 
ection. He also bought a watch-dog 
und a .28 Berretta gun. Bars were 
nstalled in front of his home. “It was 
ybvious, I would never get out of 
jail,” he said. 


One wintry afternoon, Baer 
launched his first four thousand Tar- 
intulas by balloon. With a handful 
of volunteers, he drove in three 
dozen circles—to discourage pos- 
sible pursuers—to the edge of Ber- 
lin’s American sector. There he 
filled the balloons, attached the pay- 
load of joke books, and let them sail 
eastward. The wind was right, but 
the hundreds of tightly packed eight- 
page magazines were heavy. They 
knocked holes into a few East Ger- 
man roofs. 

After this damage, Baer expected 
the worst reception. But he was 
wrong. He’d asked his readers to 
write anonymously to his West Berlin 
post office box. The box proved too 
small for all the first congratulations. 

The Tarantula was a success. Baer 
showed his backers the favorable 
East German reactions, and thus per- 
suaded them to double his funds, 
which already ran into tens of thou- 
sands of marks a month. The pub- 
lisher’s new budget permitted all 
sorts of new devices. He now put out 
“3D” editions, complete with colored 
glasses. He used perfectly copied 
front pages of Communist news- 
papers and filled the rest of the pages 
with satire. His distribution methods 
for the Tarantula grew more imagi- 
native, too. He himself dumped bun- 
dles of perfectly copied East German 
magazines concealing Tarantulas at 
every East Berlin news stand. He 
placed agents in Communist-con- 
trolled canning companies to in- 
sert the joke book into cans of food. 
Other Baer staffers would stuff the 
magazines into milk bottles, which 
were floated behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. The toilet of every East-bound 
train would get its Tarantula; post- 
men would find them in every mail- 
box; policemen would open official 
state security envelopes and find the 
magazine. During the following week, 
very party member in East Ger- 
nany would get his joke book in a 
verfectly forged party envelope, sent 
with the forged stamps of the UN- 
serman, UNdemocratic Republic. 

At night, thousands of balloons 
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Baer continues to live in the embattled city of West Berlin. His satire is 
doubtless part of what the Communists call “the poison from West Berlin.” 


came down over the large East Ger- 
man cities, forcing the VOPOS— 
people’s police—out of their beds at 
dawn. “Pass along the magazine to 
others,” Baer wrote. “A shared smile 
means double resistance!” 


Severat of Baer’s cartoonists have 
been kidnapped, or their families, if 
they had any behind the Iron Cur- 
tain, imprisoned as hostages. Baer 
himself had received scores of letters 
with only two German words, “Pass 
auf!” (“Watch out!”). He no longer 
went to East Berlin, nor walked 
alone, nor drove the same route more 
than once, nor told his closest friends 
in advance when he would drop in. 
When working late, he always made 
sure that a couple of people were still 
with him. “The MVD seldom mows 
down a group,” Baer claims. 

One day in 1956, Baer received a 
friendly note from the Krokodil edi- 
tors in Moscow. The two Russian 
colleagues—Semon Narinjani and 
Zvetan Karandash—who specialize 
at poking fun at the capitalists wrote 


that they’d be in Berlin on April 23rd. 
The Russians suggested that they 
could all get together to discuss po- 
litical satire. 

Baer accepted. But, characteristi- 
cally, he decided first to trick his 
visitors with a practical joke. He re- 
plied that he wouldn’t meet them at 
his office, but in a cafe at Bahnhofs 
Street Number 19. The cafe didn’t 
exist; in fact, the whole block had 
been bombed out. From his car, Baer 
and his party saw the two Krokodil 
people arrive punctually. “When they 
got out and searched for the non-ex- 
istent house, I noticed that they had 
three Gestapo types with them,” 
Baer recalls. “The Krokodil later 
called me an imperialist coward.” 

Within another year Baer’s publi- 
cations had spread to all parts of 
the globe. In New York, influential 
magazines reprinted his cartoons. In 
San Francisco, the public library ex- 
hibited them. A Baer cartoon mis- 
takenly found its way into Moscow’s 
Pravda; other Baer-inspired political 
drawings were awarded first prizes 
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at humorist congresses. In the mean- 
time, Communist officials in Prague 
were puzzled by Tarantulas that ar- 
rived in Soviet Ministry of Culture 
envelopes mailed from Leningrad. 
Party meetings in Vienna would be- 
come the scene of pandemonium 
when every comrade found a Taran- 
tula on his seat. An Italian edition 
made things disagreeable in Milan; 
a French edition made the party chief 
in Paris look foolish; and there were 
British and Spanish issues. One Sun- 
day, fifty Swiss newspapers distrib- 
uted Baer’s wares, which now came 
down in East Germany in such num- 
bers that Communist MIG-17’s were 
sent up to destroy the balloons. The 
cost of this action, as well as the in- 
creased cost of censorship all over 
Eastern Europe, pleased Baer im- 
mensely. “For every mark we spent, 
the others had to pay out two!” he 
says. ° 

But Baer wanted to extend his net- 
work of friends, sponsors, and opera- 
tives still further. He travelled to 
Indochina, the United States, and 
through Africa. And in Frankfurt, 
Germany, the MVD almost got him 
again. 

On September 15, 1957, Baer met 
two other anti-Communists for some 
shop-talk at the Botanical Gardens 
Cafe. One of the men was Nikolai 
Khokhlov, a former Russian secret 
police chief. (Khokhlov had defected 
to the West with an unusual death 
weapon—a cigarette case that shot 
silent bullets.) The other man was 
Dr. Erwin Neumann, who had re- 
placed the kidnapped Dr. Linse as 
head of the Free Jurists, a group of 
dedicated Germans who gather in- 
formation about Communist mis- 
deeds. 

All three of the men were served 
beverages, but Khokhlov drank first. 
His coffee contained radioactive thal- 
lium, apparently put there by Com- 
munists, and for months afterward 
he hovered between life and death. 
Dr. Neumann did not drink and nar- 
rowly escaped poisoning but was ab- 
ducted a year later from a sailboat. 
Baer ordered a drink, but talked so 
much he didn’t touch it. Once more, 
luck was with him. 

He was equally lucky when he re- 
turned to Berlin from Bonn, where 
he had shown his cartoons to friends 
at the psychological warfare depart- 
ment. Picking up his automobile at 
his home, he drove to his office at a 
pace much slower than usual while 
he discussed business with one of his 
editors, who was riding with him. 


After a block, the publisher noticed 
that the car was steering strangely. 
Baer got out of the car and saw that 
the right front wheel stood at an 
angle. When he lifted the hubcap, 
he found that all but one bolt had 
been removed. A moment later, the 
wheel would have flown off. 


Baer remars unruffled by all these 
attempts on his life. He never shoots 
back, except on paper. A sign.on his 
office wall proclaims: “The printer’s 
lead is far more successful than the 
lead of the bullet!” 

Baer’s philosophy was best demon- 
strated when an anti-Communist 
group, the KgU, told him of their 
plan to send cigarette lighters filled 
with nerve gas to the East German 
rulers. Not only would Baer have no 
part in the scheme, but he immedi- 
ately dropped the services of the 
KgU, which had often launched his 
balloons. (Another scandal later 
drove the group out of business.) “I 
don’t believe in political assassina- 
tion,” Baer says. “Cartoons do the job 
so much better.” 

Baer’s financial backers, whoever 
they are, consider him a propaganda 
genius. And Baer erjoys the respect 
of such men as Willy Brandt, NATO 
General Hans Speidel, and Defense 
Minister Franz-Josef Strauss. Lucius 
Clay, founder of the “Crusade for 
Freedom,” has praised Baer’s work. 
Tarantula political cartoons— 
through the Tarantel Press Service 
or TP—often find their way into such 
US newspapers as the Milwaukee 
Journal, the Indianapolis Star, the 
San Francisco Examiner, and the 
Buffalo Evening News. However, not 
all editors like the Tarantula pub- 
lisher. The East German papers are 
naturally contemptuous of him and 
frequently call him names. But even 
West German papers, such as the 
distinguished Frankfurt Allgemeine, 
feel that Baer’s work is often vulgar 
and primitive. Time magazine once 
called his humor as heavy as “a Ger- 
man sausage.” 

Nor is Baer always popular with his 
employes. One Berlin-based Ameri- 
can who worked for Baer as a 
translator is still bitter about the 
publisher’s slave-driving. The Tar- 
antula is one of the few German 
firms, for example, that uses time 
clocks. Baer demands fourteen-hour 
days, and gets them. Instead of a 
time-consuming full lunch, he in- 
sists that his people have snacks at 
their desks. Baer himself is a per- 
fectionist. His secretaries have to re- 
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type a letter for a wrong comma, and 
he takes a special joy in shouting at 
his clerks when he uncovers a mis- 
take in filing. He denies neither his 
parade-ground tone nor his bossi- 
ness. “Mine is a dictatorship to save 
democracy,” Baer says. One of his 
photographers has said, “We often 
feel the urge to strangle him.” 

Meanwhile, the Communists, whx 
have felt the same urge more forci- 
bly, continue their harassment. 

Baer usually stays late into the 
night at his Stressmann Street office. 
A plainclothes guard paces in front 
of the building and several people 
remain with the publisher as he 
checks the dozens of cartoon roughs 
that his staff and a number of free- 
lancers have submitted. (TP cartoons 
go to some eight hundred papers 
around the world.) 

On a Saturday night not long ago, 
Baer chose the four cartoons that 
pleased him best before he left in 
his Borgward car with one of his 
editors. He had just entered his home 
when a West Berlin detective called 
to inform him that two men had 
drilled a hole through the roof over 
his office. Having let themselves 
down into the office with ropes, they 
knocked unconscious the remaining 
Tarantula staff and fled with three 
thousand marks in cash and some of 
Baer’s personal correspondence. 

The next day some of this confi- 
dential correspondence with various 
West German ministries was repro- 
duced in the East German press. The 
headlines ran: “ANOTHER GOEB- 
BELS!”, “FASCIST WAR-MON- 
GER!”, “LACKEY OF THE CAPI- 
TALISTS!” 

Baer, as always, was only amused. 
His wit, his resilience, his imagina- 
tion, and his sense of humor have 
brought him through every crisis. If 
he cared to, he could leave West Ber- 
lin tomorrow and find well-paid 
work elsewhere in West Germany, 
which would make him less open to 
Communist attacks on his life and 
character. But he prefers to remain 
in West Berlin, despite—or perhaps 
because of—its dangers. 

“You might compare us to a buoy 
on a Red ocean,” he says. “The waves 
have been slapping hard. But the 
buoy is still there. And I am hang- 
ing on.” THE END 





EDITOR’S NOTE: Author Casewit, who 
is in touch with Heinrich Baer, relates 
that the closing of the East German 
border has not stopped his activities; it 
has only whetted his ingenuity. 
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HE FIGHTING SALVATION ARMY 


By CHARLOTTE 
and DENIS PLIMMER 


N ONE HAND I have a Bible,” said 
| the North Korean prison-guard. 
“In the other is my pistol.” Taunting 
his prisoner, stocky, white-bearded 
Salvation Army Commissioner Her- 
bert Lord, he went on, “I am a Com- 


munist. I despise your God. Let me 
see you prove His power. Pray to 

| Him to tell you which hand holds the 
book, which the gun. If the answer is 
wrong, I shall shoot.” 

Lord ‘lowered his head in silence. 
Wind-swept snow whipped through 
the stockade’s barbed-wire. 

“Have you prayed?” Lord nodded. 
“And has your God told you which 

} hand holds the Bible?” 
“I did not ask Him that.” 
“Then what did you pray for?” 


Lord’s blue eyes were steady: “For 
two things. I prayed to God to help 
me keep my temper. And I asked Him 
for the strength to die decently.” 

The guard’s face twisted with 
anger. He leveled his pistol. Then, 
suddenly frustrated, he turned away. 

The unshakable resolve shown by 
Commissioner Lord is typical of one 
of the most vigorous religious organi- 
zations at work today. 

The Salvation Army, born of 
human suffering and dedicated to 
the saving of souls, numbers some 
27,000 officers—uniformed clergy- 
men—scattered through eighty-six 
countries. With their millions of lay 
assistants, they operate in 139 lan- 
guages and wage unremitting battle 
against sin, poverty, and misery of 
every description. 

This is an army in more than name. 


It is indeed a militant organization. 
A “recruit” takes a pledge called 
“The Articles of War.” A Salvationist 
parish is called a “corps.” When they 
begin work in a new area, they are 
“opening fire.” A prayer-meeting is 
known as a “knee-drill,” and when a 
Salvationist dies he is “promoted to 
Glory.” 

But every officer in this uniformed, 
para-military church with its stiff 
collars, its poke-bonnets, its army 
ranks, and its fire-and-blood ban- 
ners is a legally ordained minister of 
the Gospel. The Army lassies you see 
in the street singing hymns are le- 
gally empowered to conduct wed- 
dings, funerals, church services and, 
in fact, do anything any other clergy- 
man can do. All have a simple goal: 
to bring human souls to God through 
preaching and good works. 


Ihe Salvation Army’s flag, like its traditional drum-thumping 


t corner meetings, hasn’t changed over the years. The Army is still 





one of the most aggressive religious organizations in the world 
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In San Francisco an _ habitual 
drunkard finds new hope in one of 
the Army’s Harbor Light Homes for 
alcoholics. In the West Indies a Ja- 
maican woman carrying her baby 
wrapped in newspaper stumbles 
toward an Army emergency shelter 
during a hurricane. The Army’s 
Missing Persons Bureau reunites an 
Armenian war-refugee with a 
daughter thousands of miles away. 
And from tiny “Faith Cottage” in 
London a woman officer sets out 
nightly on the midnight patrol of the 
city’s vice-ridden districts. Major 
Mary Scott is a motherly woman who 
looks as suburban as the little house 
itself, but it is her duty to visit the 
most profligate night clubs and bars 
and to rescue girls who want to leave 
the evil life. She shelters them in the 
Cottage and helps them find new 
jobs. 

In Paris one chilly spring evening, 
we stood beside the river Seine. Rain 
splashed through the dripping trees. 
A dark knot of men huddled beside 
a gangway that led to a huge, green- 
trimmed barge. One by one they 
passed over to its lighted warmth. 

Major Georgette Gogibus, a de- 
termined woman in her fifties, whose 
dark blue uniform hangs loosely from 
her spare frame, peers with half- 
blind eyes through heavy glasses as 
she greets each man. Some are 
clochards, the stumblebums who 
drift like haggard shadows through 
the City of Light, haunting the gar- 
bage cans behind the three-star res- 
taurants. Some are too old to work; 
some simply do not want to; some 
are young men looking for jobs. In 
they file, and every night Major Gogi- 
bus, the only woman among 150 men, 
supplies each with soup, bread, and 
a bunk with sheets and blankets— 
and her prayers. 

Major Gogibus’ barge, built to 
transport men and materials in 
World War I, is only one of the 
Army’s inspired improvisations. In 
World War II, they ran a children’s 
home in a disused poison-gas factory 
in Germany. Today they reach canal- 
dwellers in Holland and _ island- 
dwellers off the Alaskan coast by 
boat. In Gothenburg, Sweden, they 
run a men’s hostel in some old rail- 
way sleeping-cars. And a _ lone 
woman rides horseback into the most 
remote hollows of the Smoky Moun- 
tains to carry the Army’s message. 
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Each part of the Salvation Army crest has significance. The sun, representing t! 
and Fire of the Holy Spirit, is surmounted by an eagle, representing the American 
The letter “S” entwined with the cross represents salvation. The two swords are : 
of the spiritual warfare against sin, and the seven “shots” are the truths of the 
The militant motto derives from the “Blood” of Jesus and the “Fire” of the Holy 


“I want my religion like my tea— 
hot!” General William Booth, the 
Army’s founder, proclaimed. In 1865 
he set up his first tiny mission for 
down-and-outs in London’s East End, 
and he established a pattern of shock 
treatment to win converts. In the 
early days his officers charged into 
London gin-palaces and literally 
dragged the drunkards out. They 
gained public attention using all the 
tricks of the circus barker. One 
poster described “men who were 
once wild as LIONS, savage as 
TIGERS . . . who were found prowl- 
ing through the BLACK JUNGLES 
of Sin, but CAPTURED by our 
troops and TAMED!” 

The Salvation Army is actually a 
Christian sect with its own churches 
(no steeples) and services. The 
Army did not begin this way, how- 
ever. The original aim was to bring 
relapsed and down-and-out Chris- 
tians back to their own churches. 
But conventional religious groups 
snubbed not only Booth but the der- 
elicts he tried to get them to accept, 
so the Army was forced to become 
a church in itself—a church for the 
churches. 


Tuey STILL employ the same old 
tambourine -jingling, drum -thump- 
ing brashness. They entice young- 
sters by handing out free balloons 
advertising their meeting hours. And 
they keep on singing! “The Devil 
gets all the best tunes,” Booth com- 
plained, and then borrowed popular 
music-hall songs to which his troops 
wrote words. Today the Salvationists 
compose their own music and submit 
it to a trained staff in London for ap- 
proval. The Army also has a vast 
factory that manufactures band in- 
struments. 

The Organization’s head is a Gen- 
eral, and in its history there have 
been only seven. One of them was a 
woman, a naturalized American citi- 
zen: General Evangeline Booth, 
daughter of the founder. When they 
travel they are received virtually as 
heads-of-state—in the United States, 
for instance, by the President. 

“We are saved to save,” Wilfred 
Kitching, the present General of the 
Army said to us, “but it must never 
be forgotten that we are also saved 
to serve.” 

Today on a bombed lot in London, 
within the shadow of St. Paul’s 












Cathedral, this fiery faith is rising 
anew in brick and stone—a moder 
six-story, block-long Internation] 
Headquarters to replace the Vic- 
torian center that was destroyed by, 
a Nazi fire-bomb in 1941. It is to 
London each year that groups cf 
officers from various parts of the 
world come to refresh their faith and 
broaden their knowledge. 

Salvationist officers include former 
teachers, housemaids, lawyers, ac- 
countants—even an ex-witch-doctor 
from Africa. An American officer 
from Florida told us, “I used to be a 
court reporter, and what I saw made 
me join the only organization that 
could help me to help those unhappy 
people.” A former policewoman 
said, “I used to put people in the cells 
but I kept wondering, ‘After arrest— 
what?’ Through the Army I can help 
rehabilitate, and not just punish.” 

Officers may neither drink nor 
smoke. They are not allowed to 
marry outside the Army’s officer- 
corps. A candidate undergoes three 
years of probation and training be- 
fore he is commissioned. And for the 
rest of his life, he lives under iron- 
clad military discipline. He may be 
sent to any part of the world at any 
time. 

Financially, he is kept a calculated 
hair’s breadth above the poverty 
line. In the United States, a three- 
year captain receives an “allowance” 
(the word “salary” is forbidden, for 
good works must never be paid for) 
of about $27.50 per week plus accom- 
modations. If the same officer mar- 
ries another officer, the wife loses her 
own pay, and the couple jointly re- 
ceive about $46 a week. 

The officer’s only status-symbol is 
the prestige of his organization. Some 
years ago in Coburg, Ontario, a Sal- 
vationist husband-and-wife team 
were struggling to start people sing- 
ing at a street meeting. A dark stout 
man strolled out of a nearby hotel. 
“Would you allow me to sing Nearer 
My God to Thee?” he asked. His 
rich tenor quickly drew a crowd. 
Later another hotel guest asked the 
Army couple: “Do you know who 
your singer was?” 

“No,” they answered. 
he?” 

“Enrico Caruso!” 

An outstanding Salvationist char- 
acteristic is their stubbornness in 
obtaining their objectives. “Good 


“Who was 
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As announced in the above handbill, ““Two Halleluja Fe- 
males from England” had come to America. They con- 
ducted their first meetings in Philadelphia in 1879, a year 
before the Army officially “invaded” the United States. 


Christians are basically pig-headed,” a Salvationist 
instructor remarked to us, “and we Army people are 
the most pig-headed of all.” 

It was certainly obstinacy that impelled the Army, 
one morning in Tokyo, in 1900, to ignore all warnings 
and march their entire local force of fifty officers 
against hundreds of hired thugs in the Yoshiwara dis- 
trict, which housed five thousand prostitutes. That 
campaign ended only when the power of the Japanese 
vice-rings, among the most brutal in all Asia, was 
smashed. 

Brothel-keepers made loans to hard-pressed Japa- 
nese families who turned their daughters over to them 
as “security.” In theory the girls were to work off 
the loans. But they never earned as much as the 
alleged cost of their keep and became little more than 
slaves as a result of their families’ debts. 

First to attack the evil was an American Methodist 
missionary, the Reverend U. G. Murphy, who pointed 
out loopholes in the law that allowed the system to 
flourish; but it was the Army. that got the facts into 
the hands of the prostitutes themselves. The Salva- 
tionists published a special “Rescue Number” of their 
1ewspaper, “The War Cry” (in Japanese, Toki-no- 
Koe), interpreting the law: nobody under age could 
be held prisoner for a debt because that constituted 
lavery, which was illegal. The Army promised 
«sylum in its newly-established Rescue Home to any 
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The poke bonnet (below) has become as familiar a sym- 
bol of the Salvation Army as its shield (above ). Known as 
the “Hallelujah Bonnet,” it was first designed in 1880. 
Each one has been built to last from 15 to 35 years. 


girl who wanted to escape from the district. 

Banners waving and drums beating, the officers 
marched among the brothels, distributing “The War 
Cry.” But the meddlesome Christians, outnumbered 
fifty-to-one by the brothel-keepers’ tough-muscled 
goons, were forced back to the gates of the Yoshiwara 
and, hurled, bleeding and beaten, into the street outside. 

Day after day the Army returned to the fray, not 
only in Tokyo but in vice-quarters throughout Japan, 
and courageous girls began to flee to the Rescue Home. 
The Japanese press took up the story and the police, 
shamed by publicity, were forced to take the Army’s 
side. At the same time brothel-receipts began to fall 
as clients, fearing to be caught up in one of the Army’s 
skirmishes, stayed away. 

On October 2, 1900, just two months after the Sal- 
vationists’ D-Day, the Japanese Emperor signed an 
Imperial Ordinance: any girl who desired her free- 
dom need only go to the police and say so; no girl 
under sixteen could be employed in a brothel, and 
no girl could be detained because her parents owed 
money. 

The Army has anticipated or forced social legislation 
in many lands. In Great Britain they cared for 
unmarried mothers when polite society was still re- 
fusing to admit that such women existed. They 
rehabilitated delinquent youngsters and convicts 

(see FIGHTING ARMY page 45) 














Kiwanis 


Action 


Child and Youth Work 
BRINGING UP BOYS 


In THE FiILEs of the Kansas City, Missouri Family Service, 
under the label “success cases,” is the folder of John 
. The folder was started eleven years ago when, as 
a teen-ager, he was found asleep at Old Blue Stadium in 
the city. He had left home to escape life in a trailer with 
his mother who was a prostitute. Most boys found in such 
a situation would have been sent either home or to an or- 
phanage. But John was lucky. He was accepted into the 
home of a couple who gave him a normal, healthy up- 
bringing. Today he has a responsible job, a wife and 
family, and he is still grateful for the Kiwanis Boysville 
project, which made all of it possible. 

Boysville is a cooperative venture of five clubs— 
Kansas City; Blue Valley, Kansas City; Plaza District, 
Kansas City; Raytown, and South Kansas City—and 
Family Service, an organization dedicated to helping 
families—with especial emphasis on children. The func- 
tion of the Boysville project is to provide normal lives for 
boys from broken homes who are too old for orphanages 
yet too young to be on their own. The boys are placed 
with carefully screened foster parents, and their expenses 
are paid by the five Kiwanis clubs. Since the program 
was begun in 1950, thirty-five boys have been raised and 
educated—some have even gone on to college. 

The project was first proposed in 1947, when William 
J. Custance, president of the Kansas City club, discussed 
with fellow members a Kiwanis program he had heard 
of in Texas. The idea interested the club, and a member 
was delegated to go to Texas to see how it worked. 

During the next three years the club learned just how 
difficult a project they had chosen. Although four other 
clubs were recruited quickly and several buildings were 
located that seemed partly suitable (the plan at that time 
was to house all the boys under one roof), social agencies 
were loathe to support an untried activity, fearing that 
the work might be dropped into their laps. Meanwhile, 
Kiwanians pondered a problem: their inability to get ex- 
perience and the impossibility of beginning the project 
without it. Finally it was decided to start a small-scale 
project with just one boy, an idea that aroused the interest 
of Family Service. Convinced that the Kiwanis clubs were 
serious in their intent, Family Service suggested that the 
clubs place three or four boys together in a home, ideally 
with a couple whose own children had grown up and left 
a void that the boys could fill. Family Service volunteered 
to find the foster parents as well as the boys, and the 
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“Just as we are able to translate our 
high principles and fine ideals into 


action, so will our success continue.” 


—Roe Fulkerson 


Kiwanis clubs decided that they could keep twelve boys 
housed at all times. The annual cost is $12,000, and is 
shared equally by the clubs. 

The boys, many of whom have one or both parents 
living, are not delinquents. Most of them, are unwanted 
others don’t want their parents. But whem they come to 
Boysville, they are treated as the foster parents’ own 
children. They have the freedom of other children and, 
of course, the same responsibilities. They attend the pub- 
lic schools, go to church, become Boy Scouts, and lead 
near-normal lives. One boy came for another reason. 
His invalid mother, living in a nursing home, could no 
longer support him. But soon he was helping to support 
her by making and selling leather goods. After gradua- 
tion from high school, a job was waiting for him. Now the 
two are together again in a house of their own. 


The Kiwanis Club of Baltimore City, Maryland recently 
honored the dairy industry at a Dairy Day meeting. Attended 
by dairy-products men, the meeting was climaxed by 


the crowning of the Dairy Queen of Baltimore and Washing- 
ton by former Maryland Governor Theodore R. McKeldin. 
Miss Carolyn Dover was crowned and presented with a Bible 
in a ceremony patterned after the British Coronation. 
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The foster parents, who receive enough money to feed 
.nd clothe the boys, serve for other reasons. Though the 
»ys are never adopted, one woman admitted: “Caring 
for the boys I have had in my home during the past ten 
~ars has been the most rewarding experience of my 
fe. My own four children were in college or had homes 
‘ their own, and I found myself rattling around in a 
nine room house. With no one depending on me, I feit my 





Though luncheon was served, members of the Oklahoma City 
elub hardly noticed with forty-six aspirants to the “Miss 
Oklahoma” title as their guests. The occasion was the club’s 
second annual Miss Oklahoma Day luncheon. It’s purpose 
was to honor the girls as well as to help them overcome stage 
fright before the official contest held the same evening. 
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usefulness was over. Then I found I had my hands full 
again. Many of these boys didn’t know how to fit into a 
normal, family pattern, and I have found happiness help- 
ing them solve teen-age problems and watching them 
grow into God-fearing young men.” 

To support the project, the five clubs put on an annual 
pancake feed that earns between six and seven thousand 
dollars each year. The clubs derive another $3000 from 
gum-ball machines. But Kiwanis participation is not 
limited to writing checks. Members provide medical and 
dental care, they take the boys on outings, and, of course, 
give them Christmas and birthday presents. 

Some of the boys are too young to recognize the part 
that Kiwanis plays in their upbringing. But as they grow 
older, they begin to understand. “It’s just recently that 
I have come to appreciate what these men have done for 
me,” said one boy. “I suppose it is part of growing up, 
and, too, I have been attending some of their meetings. 
This has made me realize that Boysville didn’t come into 
being over night. These men had to do a lot of planning, 
and a lot of work is still going into it.” 

So far the project has not recorded an unsuccessful 
case. Certainly one reason is the love shown the boys by 
the foster parents, which is exemplified in the way the 
foster families regard vacations. At present six receive 
double pay at vacation time to enable them to send the 
boys to camp and have funds for a vacation trip of their 
own, but so far none of the families have gone vacation- 
ing without taking the boys along. 


ON YOUR MARK 


Ir a tidy percentage of Olympic swimming champions 
aren’t from Central California, it’s not the fault of the 
Kiwanis Club of Lindsay, California. For the past four 
years, the club has sponsored the Lindsay Swim Meet 
to increase both interest and skill in competitive swim- 
ming for 7- to 17-year-old boys and girls. 

Kiwanians first became interested in the idea when 
a high school swimming instructor, Mike Maichrowicz, 
decided to “put Lindsay [population 5397] on the map.” 
His way of doing it was to hold a swim meet. After the 


Ten national AAU swim- 
ming records were broken 
and one tied by this quintet 
of California youngsters at 
the Lindsay club’s swim 
meet held in August. The 
fifth annual event attracted 
four hundred swimmers 
from all over the state. 
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Candidates for mayor in 
Welland, Ontario got the 
chance to gain votes at 
the Welland club’s first 
mayoral debate held last 
January. Designed to in- 
troduce to the public both 
candidates and election is- 
sues, the debate was at- 
tended by five hundred 
people and broadcast over 
the radio. The club in- 
tends to make it a reg- 
ular election-year event. 


When Dr. John B. Dixon of the Mason City, lowa club went 
to India to do charity work at the Sitapur, India Eye Hos- 
pital, his club offered to send money for whatever the hos- 
pital needed most. John reported that the hospital was badly 
in need of beds. Five were purchased with the club’s donation. 





George McIntire provided his land—site of the March 17, 
1960 Electra crash—for a memorial to the crash victims. 
When the memorial, sponsored by the Cannelton, Indiana 
club, was dedicated, club Secretary Robert Cummings pre- 
sented a plaque to him in appreciation for his gift. District 
Governor Robert L. Mason (left) was the principal speaker. 
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first one-day meet in 1957 proved a success, Mike ac - 
mitted that he*needed help. That’s when the Kiwan s 
club stepped in. 

Convinced that the meet would not only benefit tke 
community with publicity and more visitors, but would 
provide a new activity for Lindsay’s youth, membe:s 
adopted the project and immediately made plans for the 
second meet. An executive committee, including mect 
director Maichrowicz, was formed, and headquarters w: s 
set up in Kiwanian Harold Gisvold’s office. 

An early objective was to make the meet a professior - 
ally run and officially sanctioned event. Refinements ia 
the meet itself were designed to accomplish this aim. 
One such improvement was the mimeographing of race 
results on the spot so that news media had them within 
ten minutes after the final race of the day. Efficiency also 
extended to the participants and visitors, seven hundred 
of whom were served luncheon by members and wives 
at this year’s event. This year the club also manned 
concession stands to provide snacks throughout the day. 
Another innovation, though not part of the streamlining 
program, was a brief Sunday morning inspirational talk 
given by a minister in the club. 

Not a fund-raising project, the meet has nonetheless 
earned its keep. Proceeds from the sale of food and ads 
in the meet program have mushroomed from the $167 
earned the first year to $850 this year. The money is 
plowed back into the project, however, most of it going 
into pool and meet improvements. 

Official AAU sanction of the meet was accomplished, 
too. The Kiwanis club joined the Central California AAU 
Association, which assured that records set at the meets 
are nationally recognized. 

Whether the meet, now a two-day event, has indeed 
put Lindsay on the map is a moot question, but certainly 
it has given US swimming a boost. Fourteen national 
AAU records were broken and two were tied by 
entrants in the past meet. In addition, a Lindsay Swim 
Club of seventy youngsters has been formed. And, said 
Kiwanian Gisvold, “the influx of some two hundred 
families and more than four hundred swimmers has en- 
hanced the Tulare County economy by about $10,000 
this year.” 


Community Projects 
FITTING TRIBUTE 


On Marcu 17, 1960, an Electra airliner carrying sixty- 
three persons broke apart in the air and crashed in a 
farmer’s field near Cannelton, Indiana. Saddened by the 
death of all aboard the plane, local residents sought a 
way to help, but finding no truly satisfactory way, re- 
solved at least not to forget. Then members of the Ki- 
wanis Club of Cannelton suggested that the community 
build a monument at the site of the tragedy to honor both 
the victims and their relatives. 

After announcing their intent in the newspaper, Ki- 
wanians got immediate support from the community. In a 
matter of months, more than $2300 had been contributed, 
and the owner of the field had given permission to build 
the monument. The club planned and supervised con- 
struction of the 9-foot tall granite marker inscribed with 
the names of the victims. In the field where the monu- 
ment was placed, flower gardens were planted, and a 
walk from the highway to the monument was built. Then, 
last May, the dedication service was attended by five 
hundred people, including many of the victims’ relatives. 
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Were the club and community’s efforts appreciated? A 
iote from Mrs. Mildred Ikeada of Honolulu, who lost 
husband, suggests that they were: “As I read this 
tter [an invitation from the club to attend the service], I 
xperienced an overwhelming sense of humility and grat- 
ude toward this place called Cannelton, Indiana and 
.e wonderful people who live in it, and a feeling of 
oseness to the people there and to the families of those 
st in the crash... .” 
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Hospitals and Institutions 


THE INSIDERS 


Wuen KrwaniAn Alfred H. Yager rose to ask the help of 
his fellow members of the Stockton, California club, he 
knew that they already were experienced as sponsors of 
career conferences in high schools. Nevertheless, his 
suggestion that a similiar conference be given at a nearby 
correctional institution was received with reservation. 
“Do you suppose they want us?” asked one member. 
“Will it work?” questioned another. Alfred assured the 
membership that the project was needed and would work. 
And since he was the supervisor of education at the in- 
stitution, the members decided to take his word for it. 

Career guidance was nothing new at Deuel Vocational 
Institution, which is one of the more progressive prisons 
in the United States. Nevertheless, the institution’s train- 
ing curriculum was restricted to twenty-two trades, and 
a survey of inmates revealed a need for information in 
more than a dozen others. A list of these occupations was 
immediately given to the Kiwanis club. 

The club patterned the career conference at Deuel 
after those it had conducted for students. Experts in most 
of the desired fields were easy to find; several came from 
within the club’s own ranks. However, such fields as 
the canning industry and ranching were unrepresented 
until Stockton Kiwanians decided to enlist the aid of 
neighboring clubs. With the Kiwanis clubs of East Stock- 
ton, Greater Stockton, Metropolitan Stockton, North 
Stockton, and Tracy assisting, a full complement of spe- 
cialists was soon found. 

The conference, held one evening at the institution, 
included general discussions about how to achieve suc- 
cess in one’s work and how to secure a job. Then, at small 
sectional meetings, the experts gave specific information 
about opportunities and requirements for entering the 
various fields. Most Deuel inmates have months or years 
ahead of them before they will have a chance to look 
for jobs. Nevertheless, the conference’s popularity was 
certified by an attendance of six hundred men. 


Senior Citizens 
A PUSH WILL DO 


As PEOPLE grow older they inevitably lose some of their 
capacity for taking care of themselves. Yet naturally 
enough they hate to relinquish their independence. Many 
Kiwanis clubs have discovered that senior citizens need 
help and that the best way to provide it is by helping 
them to help themselves. 

Toward this end the Kiwanis Club of Richmond 
County, New York has “adopted” the Sunset Club, a 
group of more than a hundred senior citizens who meet 
twice a week for social events and work projects. The 
Kiwanians help pay operating expenses and donate food 
and, on special occasions, gifts for the members. They 
also serve as advisers and chaplains, and one member’s 
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wife volunteered to be the club’s permanent secretary. 
Then, once a year, the Richmond County club, along with 
the Staten Island; North Shore, Staten Island; and South 
Shore, Staten Island clubs, sponsors a memorial service 
honoring deceased Sunset Clubbers. The more than six 
hundred people who attended the last event heard a 
talk by former US Ambassador to the United Nations 
Henry Cabot Lodge, who appeared as guest speaker... . 
One hundred seventy-five people over sixty-five re- 
cently kicked up their heels at an amusement park in 
Rocky Mount, North Carolina on the second annual 
Kiwanis Senior Citizens Day. Six chartered busses, each 
carrying a Kiwanian host and his wife, took the group 
on a tour of Rocky Mount, with stops at a bakery, a 
college campus, and the amusement park, where the 
oldsters enjoyed merry-go-round and miniature train 
rides. A barbecue supper completed the day’s activities. 
... Senior citizens in Allentown, Pennsylvania now en- 
joy the facilities of the Golden Age Drop In Center, a 
social center for the elderly sponsored jointly by the 
Salvation Army and the Allentown club. Officers of the 
Salvation Army, who are also Kiwanians, discussed 
ideas for a proposed center with the Allentown club, 
which responded by paying the $7800 cost of renovating 
and refinishing a building owned by the Army. The 
senior citizens, having finally obtained a place to meet, 
organized a club and now manage their own affairs, while 
Kiwanians keep a watchful eye for additional ways to 
serve. 
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Among the activities of the Rocky Mount, North Carolina 
club’s Kiwanis Senior Citizens Day were a visit to a col- 
lege, a tour of the city, and a ride on a merry-go-round, 
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ZEE BULL 
(From page 26) 


then maybe we can help you find the 
lady.” 

The poor man, defeated, shrugged 
his shoulders and shuffled off to con- 
fer with the headwaiter, a grim- 
faced individual to whom I would 
have hated to report failure. As 
Ralph helped himself to my fish, I 
watched the two men in excited con- 
versation, then saw the headwaiter 
himself, indignation now ruffling his 
hitherto impassive countenance, start 
for our. table. He bore aloft a large 
tray, in the middle of which sat an 
imposing silver covered dish. He 
stopped with a click of his heels at 
Ralph’s side, bowed from the waist, 
and with a grand and sweeping ges- 
ture, lifted the silver cover. 

“Mees Green!” he _ proclaimed 
loudly and disdainfully. Ralph stared 
at the dish of broiled meat and vege- 
tables, then meekly removed it from 
its position near the end of his nose, 
and proceeded to clean up his plate 
like a good boy. The headwaiter 
marched regally back to his station, 
his shoulders quivering with scorn 
at these unpredictable Americanos 
who won't even admit what they or- 
dered for lunch. Ralph later told me 
that it was the best mixed grill he 
had ever eaten. 


A rrer a couple of weeks in Spain, we 
noticed a frequent and strange phe- 
nomenon. We all had been straining 
so hard—each in his own fashion— 
to communicate with the Spanish 
people that we would catch ourselves 
unconsciously using the same tech- 
niques with one another. Ralph 
would say to me in the privacy of our 
bedroom, “The light, the light—turn 
off, por favor?” I would look at him 
sitting up in bed waving his arms 
and grimacing, and then retort, “For 
Pete's sake, honey, I speak English!” 
But the very next day at the bull 
fights, I would remark, with emphatic 
pauses, “Zee bull—she ees pretty— 
no?” And the rest of the party would 
nod their heads gravely and answer, 
“Si, si, sefiora.” 

It is not possible for me to bé too 
enthusiastic about the friendliness 
and kindness of the Spanish people. 
They tried valiantly and tirelessly to 
communicate with us and to under- 
stand our peculiar patois. In Barce- 
lona I met a pleasant Spanish woman 
who had been studying English, just 
as I had been studying her language, 
with the help of phonograph records. 
It was a thrill for me to reel off side 
one of record number two and have 
her laugh and nod encouragingly at 
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my fascinating account of one Senor 
Gomez: “Where is Senor Gomez?” I 
would say in Spanish. “Senor Gomez 
is not here; Senor Gomez is there.” 
This lady had progressed further in 
her lessor. than I and could state, 
without fear of contradiction, “My 
tailor is reech.” 

When we had been in Spain for a 
month, we were adding new words to 
our vocabulary at the giddy rate of 
about three a day. This meant that if 
the five of us stuck together and 
pooled our knowledge, we had at our 
command a working vocabulary of 
almost a hundred words. We were 
getting along so famously that we 
had even taken to leaving the dic- 
tionary in our room when we went 
down for lunch, feeling, however, 
that we still needed it at dinner, when 
octopi or sea urchins were liable to 
pop up on the menu. It was with some 
regret, then, that just as we were get- 
ting into the swing of Spanish, so to 
speak, it was time to move on to 
France. How disturbing to encoun- 
ter there Frenchmen who spoke but 
one language—their own! What pro- 
Vincialism, we smug, bi-lingual cos- 
mopolites told each other. We could 
now confuse the natives in two lan- 
guages: if our English didn’t do it, 
our Spanish was sure to. 

The height of confusion was prob- 
ably reached in a hotel lobby in Nice, 


where it still remains a questio, 
who was more confused—we foir 
women or the peppery little cor - 
cierge whom we had asked for room :. 
After a spirited, five-cornered e>- 
change of English, French, Spanis ., 
and high-school Latin, the women 
finally scooped up paper and pencil 
from her desk. “What you is?” ske 
demanded in writing, and thrust this 
paper at Hilary, who gamely begen 
to pronounce, “Je... suis... une. 

petite... fille.” “Non, non!” the cor - 
cierge cried, obviously nearing the 
end of her rope, which I suspected 
was a short one. Grabbing the pencil 
again, she scribbled “German?” and 
waved this question under Flo’s nose. 
Flo, with her blonde hair and blue 
eyes, is a typical Teutonic type, but 
she hastened to explain that no, she 
wasn’t German, not much, anyway, 
unless you wanted to count Great 
Grandpa Morfeldt, on her mother’s 
side, who emigrated from Hamburg 
‘round about 1840. Our hostess, who 
by this time was clanking her heavy 
key ring in a frenzy of frustration, 
threw up her hands in the middle of 
this long-winded genealogical dis- 
cussion and once more seized her 
pencil. This time she wheeled on 
Sammy, stabbed her in the abdomen 
with a bony finger, and waited ex- 
pectantly while we all crowded about 
to read this latest communication. 











“HALLOWEEN SURE IS QUIET COMPARED TO WHEN WE WERE KIDS.” 
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“feavens, no, I’m not Russian!” 
© mmy exclaimed. “Nous sommes 
/ mericano—I mean, we’re Ameri- 
c in—oh, you know, American!” 
“ \mericain?” the concierge shouted 
ir disbelief. “Parlez-vous Anglais? 
Mon Dieu, ees Eengleesh what I 
speak to you all thees time! Ees eet 
that you do not compris even your 
own language?” The disgust that 
flooded her face was such that no 
verbal picture of mine could ever 
describe, and unfortunately Ralph 
was then out on the beach with his 
camera. However, he got a good pic- 
ture of a girl in a Bikini, and I guess 
that beats a snapshot of an enraged 
concierge any day in the week. 

As we left France for the princi- 
pality of Monaco, we again experi- 
enced a twinge of regret when we 
realized that all our arduously and 
recently acquired French would soon 
go to waste. “What do we speak in 
Monte Carlo?” Flo asked. “Philadel- 
phian?” 

“No,” Ralph told her, as we made 
our way across the room to the rou- 
lette table. “Just keep quiet. Here, 
money talks.” He was right. From 
that moment on, we had no further 
difficulty with language. 

The real reason we were relieved 
of the language burden was that in 
Monaco Ralph ran across an excel- 
lent driver who spoke fluently any 


tongue we might possibly need. 
Having Jean to steer us through Italy 
and to do our talking for us made 
things a lot easier, but a lot less fun. 
I recall an incident in Rome, when 
Jean stopped to ask the way to the 
Catacombs. I found to my genuine 
amazement that I could understand 
every word of the policeman’s direc- 
tions—go straight ahead for three 
blocks; then turn right at the cathe- 
dral. It was a revelation to my Latin- 
trained ears that modern Italians are 
still using words right out of the 
Aeneid, and I was sorry not to have 
had the opportunity to show off my 
classical education. 

I should hate to end by giving the 
impression that we had trouble with 
foreign languages only in foreign 
countries. I was often reminded, dur- 
ing our summer in Europe, of some- 
thing that happened to Ralph and 
me on our honeymoon, down in the 
Deep South of the United States. An 
agreeable young service station at- 
tendant who was sweeping the floor 
of our car paused in his work and, 
gesturing with his whisk broom, 
inquired roguishly, “S’rahs?” We 
twinkled back at him, but drove off 
completely bewildered. Seventy-five 
miles later it dawned on us that the 
boy had found evidence of the wed- 
ding and had asked the natural ques- 
tion, “Is this rice?” THE END 





FIGHTING ARMY 
(From page 39) 


just out of prison decades before 
law-makers took up the reform. 
And in England, they have also 
recently instituted homes for “neg- 
lectful mothers,” in which women 
who have been deliberately callous 
or simply uninformed are taught how 
to cope with the duties of normal 
home life. The Army describes this 
work as “more enlightened than 
prison sentences.” 

It was the Army, together with 
other social reformers, that forced 
Parliament to raise the age of consent 
from thirteen to sixteen by “buying” 
a teenager for £5 (whom they then 
cared for in one of their own homes) 
to prove how easy it was to engage 
in white-slavery. Ironically, five of 
their supporters were jailed on 
charges of white-slavery, but aroused 
public opinion secured their victory. 

The Army is hardened to persecu- 
tion. In a single year, to quote an 
Olficial history, “669 Salvationists 
were knocked, kicked, or brutally as- 
seulted. Fifty-six buildings of the 
Army were stormed or partially 
wrecked. Eighty-six Salvationists 
were thrown into prison.” 
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The Army learned to laugh at the 
kind of jibe still heard in the honky- 
tonk areas of big cities: “I hear you 
save girls. Save me a couple for to- 
morrow night.” In fact they thrive 
on mockery. “It means,” one of them 
said to us, “that we are drawing the 
enemy’s fire.” 


% 
Topay THE Salvation Army oper- 
ates in all western countries except 
Spain and Portugal. The Com- 
munists have long since outlawed it 
in Russia, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 
Yugoslavia, and North Korea. All 
foreign-born Salvationists were 
driven out of Communist China in 
1951, but it is hopefully believed that 
native Chinese Army members may 
still be operating on the mainland. 

Along the East German frontier 
(and in Berlin until the border was 
recently closed to free access), the 
West German Salvation Army re- 
ceives a steady stream of refugees 
from the Communist half of the 
country. They feed them, house 
them, help them to find jobs, or to 
emigrate to other countries. 

“The Communists hate us,” said 
Commissioner Reginald Woods, for- 
merly Territorial Commander in 

(see FIGHTING ARMY page 46) 
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pREE! HEALTH INSURANCE HANDBOOK 


24-page booklet by the Health In- 
surance Institute explains clearly 
what you can expect from present- 
day health insurance. How it 
works. How to guarantee income 
when you're disabled. (ONLI pro- 
vides up to $500 per month — 
i} for as little as daily bus fare.) 
Why you may need to add an in- 
dividual policy to group coverage. 
Basics of insurance for hospital 
care, surgical, general and major 
medical expenses. Plus a check 
list to measure what your present 
insurance covers. Write for your free copy, no 
Obligation. Offered as a public service. 
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U. S. Canada 
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$ 1.50 $ 2.00 
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Chicago 11, Illinois 





FIGHTING ARMY 
(From page 45) 


West Germany, “because of our ir- 
ternational ties. They dread ary 
organization with loyalties in the fri e 
world.” 

The Salvation Army “opened fire” 
in the new countries of Africa while 
all were still colonies. Ghana’s Pre: - 
ident Nkrumah offered a prayer fcr 
its continued success. In Nigeria 
new dispensaries, hospitals, schools, 
and mother-training centers are 
springing up. Even the troubled 
Congo (where one child of every four 
who receive schooling is educated by 
the Army) had given the “Blood and 
Fire” organization its blessing. 


Cuaracteristic of the battles the 
Army fights was one it started in 
1928. A young officer, Charles Péan, 
was sent by the Army from Paris to 
the infamous convict settlement in 
French Guiana, the Terre de Bagne, 
which included Devil’s Island. His 
mission was to see how the Army 
could ameliorate the plight of the 
convicts and of the pathetic liberes, 
who, their sentences completed, were 
condemned to remain in the Guiana 
hell as “freemen” for a time equiva- 
lent to their original sentence if it 
were less than eight years, or for life 
if their sentence ran more than eight 
years. The liberes were supposed to 
earn enough to pay their passage 
home, a virtually impossible goal 
since almost no one would hire them. 

Péan found that French justice had 
driven the men, many of whom had 
committed only trifling thefts, to 
physical and moral degeneracy. He 
reported in burning language: “It 
seems almost impossible that in this 
20th century such an altogether scan- 
dalous and futile system could exist 

. the almost complete physical and 
moral degradation of six thousand 
men, at a cost of 30,000,000 francs a 
year.” 

The Army’s campaign was two- 
pronged: in the Bagne, to establish 
tolerable living conditions, and in 
France to advocate the abolition of 
the convict-settlement altogether. 
Péan moved tirelessly between Cay- 
enne, in French Guiana, and Paris. 
Army officers, some of whom spent 
over twenty years of their lives in the 
colony (one couple raised three chil- 
dren there), established hostels, 
workshops, and a model farm. They 
launched a banana-exporting indus- 
try and even employed the men in 
collecting butterflies and insects to 
be sold to entomologists. 

Péan’s propaganda campaign 
caused a wave of indignation, and the 
French government was forced to 
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| ring an end to the Bagne. The first 

»atload of liberes to leave the colony 

ith the help of the Salvation Army 

ached France in 1935. War post- 

med the liquidation program, but 
peace saw the government and the 
Army complete the massive repatria- 
tion. Men who had not seen their 
omes for decades stepped dazedly 
ashore at Marseilles to be greeted by 
Salvationists with food, clothing, 
shelter, and jobs. By August 1953, the 
last of the convicts, save several hun- 
dred too ill to move, had been freed. 

Whether it is man or nature that 
stirs up trouble, the Army is on 
hand. Within the past year they 
brought relief during typhoons in 
Japan and Korea; floods in France, 
Pakistan, Brazil, the Netherlands, 


and Canada; tidal-waves in the Ha- 





waiian Islands; mine disasters in 
Scotland, South Africa, and Wales; 
hurricanes and fires in the United 
States; military clashes in Algeria, 
the Congo, and Cuba. 

During the 1960 earthquakes and 
tidal-waves that desolated Chile, the 
Army, according to a Santiago paper, 
“went to places the Devil himself 
would be afraid to enter.” In one 
quake-ridden, mud-choked village, 
an English Salvationist found him- 
self surrounded by homeless Indians 
who had never seen a uniform like 
his before. They asked, “What does 
it stand for?” 

“The Salvation Army,” the lone 
evangelist replied. 

An Indian curiously fingered the 
red S’s on the collar of his tunic. 
“Army? But armies are for fight- 
ing.” 

The officer stared at the barren de- 
struction, at the starved and fright- 
ened people. Then he said, “But we 
are fighting.” 

His words recall General William 
Booth’s final public address, made in 
London’s Albert Hall in 1912. The 
white-bearded, 83-year-old Salva- 
tionist stood before a mighty con- 
gregation he could no longer see, for 
he had become blind. But his voice 
was still strong. 

“While women weep as they do 
row—I’ll fight,” he said. “While 
children go hungry and shoeless as 
they do now—I’ll fight. While men 
go to prison, in and out, in and out— 
Pil fight.” 

Down Mean Street, Anytown, any 
time, you can see his Army fighting 
on, marching to war. THE END 
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Handsome you'll 

never hear 
last of! 







Perfect delivery guaranteed. 
GIFT NO. 1 (10-14 Huge Pears) ppd. $435 
GIFT NO. 2 (16-20 Whoppers) ppd. $535 


GIFT NO. 3 (20-25 Smaller Pears) ppd. $515 











Yor never SAW’m so big. You never 
TASTED'’m so good. Only 1 person in 
1000 ever gets such impressive, exciting 
gifts (not in stores). You'll get thanks and 
praise all year from the lucky folks you 
name. They'll receive a sumptuous Gift 
Box every month, each with your greeting. 
12-BOX CLUB. Order Gift No. 20 ppd. $§3% 
At Christmas, Royal Riviera Pears, and month 

after month the other gorgeous gifts shown above. 


8-BOX CLUB. Order Gift No. 15 ppd. $348 


Same as above, omitting Mar., Apr., June, Aug. 


Special 3-BOX CLUB. Order Gift No.11, ppd. $128 
Christmas, Jan., Feb. fruits shown above. 






EASY TO ORDER: Send list of names plus check or 
M.O. (No charges or C.0.D.’s), tell us how to sign greet- 
ings. Everything beautifully packaged. 


Box 7730, Medford, Oregon 
*© ® 1961 HaD 











Wreguiaor Sregular 5 regular 
10c centers 15¢ centers 2 for 25c 


CIGAR SMOKERS oo 
$} 38 WORTH OF OUR ‘s fue 
BEST SMOKES 


CIGARS 
PP. 
THIS IS A SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER! It’s our 
way for you to get acquainted with our big money saving 
cigar offers. You get $2.38 worth of our best smokes for 
$1.00. These cigars are mild and highest quality selected 
tobaccos. One of these delightful smokes will surely be to 
your liking. These 4 handy packs include five regular 2 for 
25c Havana blend, five 15c and ten 10c cigars. You get a 
total of 20 cigars for just $1.00. Try them and be convinced 
that here is top smoking pleasure combined at low discount 
price. You even save state taxes. 
MONEY BACK GUARANTEE — We have been selling 
factory-fresh, cut rate cigars since 1919. If you don’t enjoy 
them 100% return empty packs for refund of your $1.00. 
Send $1.00 today. We'll include our catalog too! ACT 
NOW before offer is withdrawn. 
SILVER ROD SALES CO., Dept. 3510 
14 Journal Square, Jersey City 6, N. J. 
NOTE — Get Your Favorite Nationally Adver- 
tised Cigar at low discounted prices. FREE CAT- 
ALOG lists them all. No matter what brand you 
smoke, save up to Yard. 




















25,000 


Comedy 


Lines 


32 prin*ed books! 
Over 1,800 pages! 
Largest source of 
professional laugh material 
in show business. 
Gags, routines, 
ad-libs, etc. 
ideal for speakers, 
emcees, entertainments. 








For free catalog, write: 


ORBEN BOOKS 


Dept. K 111 E. Carpenter St. 
Valley Stream, New York 
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By OREN ARNOLD 
Member, Kiwanis Club of 


Phoenix, Arizona 


yg LAST FEW months of any year 
can be its most fruitful. Oc- 
tober is our rejuvenation month 
after prolonged heat and lethargy, 
our gift from God of “another 
chance” to carry out good inten- 
tions. Let each Kiwanian and each 
committee accept the gift with 
gratitude. 


* * * 


National Newspaper Week also 
comes in October. In answer to the 
question, “What good is a news- 
paper?” I submit the following de- 
scription penned by a 7-year-old 
girl from the West Coast: 

“We need newspapers so we can 
know who reks and who drownds 
and who shoots somebody. And who 
wants a house and who dies or who 
gets a baby. It tells if your dog is 
lost. They are good on shelves and 
to make bondfires. They also do 
good under a babys plate and keep 
dogs offa things. You can wrap po- 
tato peelings in em. You can put 
down one when you defrost. They 
tell about shows and how much 
things are.” 

To which we might add that they 
are also good to swat things with, 
such as flies and public officials. 


. + 7 


“Good government,” says Emanuel 
L. Kayman, in West Hempstead, New 
York, “is like your stomach. If it’s 
functioning properly you never know 
you have it.” 


+ * . 


“At age twenty,” says Leonard 
Abramson, my Kiwanis friend in 
Charlestown, Massachusetts, “we 
don’t care what the world thinks of 
us. At age thirty, we worry about 
what it is thinking of us. At forty, 
we discover that it wasn’t thinking 
of us at all.” 
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It’s almost a year since the new 
administration took over in Wash- 
ington, and we’ve seen no fiduciary 
millenium yet. And just to keep you 
reminded: If you had a four-inch 
stack of $1000 bills in your hand, 
you'd be a millionaire. But if you 
had the national debt of $293 billion 
before you, the pile would be more 
than eighteen miles high! 


* * 7 


Try to grow old gracefully. If un- 
able to, then do it any way you can. 


* * + 


“Best not to go around bragging 
that your life is an open book,” sug- 
gests Carl Anderson, my compatible 
eaffein fiend. “It only tempts people 
to read between the lines.” 





Recently I have noticed that the 
boy who considers raking leaves in 
his yard too strenuous is invariably 
the first to show up for football 
practice. 


* * * 


The average Kiwanianne isn’t old 
at forty. In fact, she hasn’t yet 
reached forty. 


. * * 


“Any Sunday school teacher,” says 
Bill Boice, a good preacher and Ki- 
wanian, “is a technician whose job 
is to hold a lot of live wires and see to 
it that they are well-grounded.” 


* 7 * 


Summer heat having ended in 
Phoenix at long last, our tough 
Jack Murphy is needling us to finish 
the big projects we all started so en- 
thusiastically last January. It’s a 
mistake to elect a capable club 
president; the rascal inevitably ex- 
pects the rest of us to be capable, 
too. 


Viewed With Alarm. We met it 


© THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 


I spent much of the past summer 
in Hawaii, and I’m recommendir ; 
that we move Kiwanis Internation. | 
headquarters down there. At cli b 
luncheons we dined on poi, pig, a: d 
frangipani blossoms. No committe 
reports were heard; no committe :s | 
had committed, because everythi: g 
was already perfect. No speake 5 


surf edge, attired in swim trun} s, 
strumming our ukuleles. When t e 
president opened the meeting, 2:! 
tendance was 180 per cent. Let’s : } 
move down there, and give the co::- 

tinent back to the Indians. 





* * . 





An executive is a man who has a 
good wife to tell him what to do, and | 
a good secretary to do it. 


* * * 


Kiwanians in Enid, Oklahoma 
pooled their prayers, imaginations, 
and energies, and came up with the 
Enid Kiwanitrain. Manned by Ki- 
wanians, it now whoot-whoots and 
ding-dings around a big city park 
hauling exhilarated kids. With no 
government subsidy at all, it nets 
the club $5000 a year in money and 
$5,000,000 in fun. Any club can do Be 
as well, if it digs in. 


Don’t loaf, but do take life casually, 7" 
my friends. It’s like Kiwanian Ray ( 
Carr says, “The hurrier I am, the be- once 
hinder I get.” weel 


* * * to sc 


And speaking of unemployment, But 
did you .gents know that the weg 


human brain has more than 10,000,- A 
000,000 cells? 

deno 

* * . mess 


I asked that big speaker at our | post: 
club why he always used long nye 
words. “Because,” he confessed, 
“I’m afraid that if people knew what 
I was talking about, they’d know I | Mak 
didn’t know what I was talking | can | 
about.” 


abso 


mete 
* * - Fc 


October thought from Nathaniel | Pitne 
Hawthorne: “Our Creator would 


never have made such lovely days, Re 
and have given us the deep hearts 
to enjoy them, above and beyond 
all thought, unless we were meant 
to be immortal.” 
oi = 

Who else can remember when (2) 

preachers were the only experts at} }<4 


preparing people for travel in outer] w 
space? 
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Because it’s used only a few 
minutes a day? So what? 


“Our gold-plated safe is opened once in the morning, closed 
once at night. Our checkwriter gets a workout only once a 
week, maybe. Our sprinkler system’s never been used. And as 
to some of the people alleged to work here — don’t tempt me. 
But you use a postage meter every time you get out mail. And 
we get out mail every business day!” 

A postage meter gets rid of adhesive stamps in their many 
denominations; does away with slow, sloppy stamp sticking; 
messy flap moistening, and also the locked stamp box. It prints 
postage as you need it for any kind of mail—directly on the 
envelope or on special tape for parcel post. Gives your postage 
absolute protection, as well as automatic, accurate accounting. 
Makes mailing fast and easy. Makes neater looking mail! And 
can be used by even the smallest office. The DM, desk model 
meter (shown above), costs only about 30¢ a day. 

For a demonstration of the postage meter you need, call any 
Pitney-Bowes office. Or send the coupon for free booklet. 


FREE: Handy desk or wall chart of latest postal rates, 
with parcel post map and zone finder. 


Pitney-Bowes 
POSTAGE METERS 


diSip 


Made by the leading manufacturer of mailing machines . . . 149 offices in U.S. and Canada. 
in Canada: Pitney-Bowes of Canada, Ltd., Dept. 312, 909 Yonge Street, Toronto. 
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PrtNeY-Bowes, INc. 
8712 Pacific Street, Stamford, Conn. 
Send free (1) booklet CD postal rate chart to: 


Name 
Address 
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FOR OFFICE Olympia Standard Office Typewriter speed keys—correcting space bar—to name just a few, 
...preferred by “perfectionists” the world over! All at no extra cost. Precision-built in Europe’s larg- 
Fully-equipped with a score of unique features for est, most modern typewriter factory. Put one to th 
easier, faster, finer typing. Automatic paper injector- test—“on-the-job”—before you decide on any other 
ejector—interchangeable carriage—spring-cushioned typewriter. See Yellow Pages for nearest dealer. 











HOME—SCHOOL Olympia DeLuxe Portable... 
makes “short work” of the whole family’s assign- 
ments! A breeze to operate—even for the inexpe- 
rienced typist. Fully-equipped with the finest 
features—from convenient half-spacing to key-set 
tabs. Handsome color options. Choice of type styles. 


OR TRAVEL Olympia Lightweight Portable... 
for anyone who’s going places! Slim, trim and com- 
pact—weighs less than 10 pounds—case and all. 
Unexcelled for precision-built quality—it’s the 
fastest, smoothest, most efficient lightweight port: 
able you can buy. Distinctive carrying case. 








FREE —Type Style Selector Guide for Olympia DeLuxe Portables—write to 
Olympia Diu, Dept. KF, Inter-Continental Trading Corp., 90 West St N.Y.C.6. 











